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INTRODUCTION 


Origin of the problem.—The study reported below was prompted 


by consistent observation of certain pertinent factors in various 


classroom situations. A wide range in abilities and levels of 
achievement exists in many class groups. With progression 
through the grades this range or spread of accomplishment 
increases rather than decreases. The typical graded course of 
study is inadequate to solve the problem of curriculum content. 
Teachers experience difficulty in reconciling the course of study 
and the spread of abilities of the pupils. The trend toward 
promotion based on social maturity increases the problem. 

Nature and purpose of the study.—The study was made and the 
data collected in order to seek an answer to the question: What 
is the difference, if any, between the progress in skills of children 
at the intermediate grade level if taught on their individual 
levels of accomplishment regardless of grade placement and that 
of children taught as a group the curriculum prescribed for their 
grade with only minor and incidental provisions made for individ- 
ual differences in ability or achievement? 


The study of difference was based on amount of growth from one | 


point of measurement to another rather than level of achievement 
at a given time. The purpose was to determine the com- 
parative amounts of growth attained by groups of children work- 
ing in conventional classrooms under different circumstances. 





* This article is based on a Doctor’s thesis submitted to the School of 
Education, Indiana University, August, 1947. 
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One group, known as the control group, pursued the traditional 
course of study in the conventional manner with only minor and 
incidental provision being made for individual differences. The 
other group, known as the experimental group, pursued a curric- 
ulum designed to meet individual needs as to level and rate of 
progress. 

Since the study was made in a practical school situation cer- 
tain limitations were unavoidable. It was assumed that the 
situation was somewhat typical. Grouping was based on a cross 
section of the city in an attempt to reduce the effect of such 
uncontrolled factors as social background, teacher efficiency, and 
economic level. It is recognized that many traits worth develop- 
ing are not adaptable to objective measurement and are therefore 
not included in this study. However, the procedures and find- 
ings are justified on the basis of their practical nature in a situ- 
ation which actually exists, and the findings have been interpreted 
in the light of the interrelations of a number of variables which 
have been presented for description and comparison. 

Review of related literature indicates that others have been 
thinking about similar problems and seeking answers to questions 
as to most effective means of adaptation to individual differ- 
ences. There has been brought to light no study which dupli- 
cates this effort and these findings. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SITUATION 


The administrative organization.—The administrative organi- 
zation within which the study was made was probably typical 
of the American city of fifty thousand. It had a school popu- 
lation of approximately ten thousand. From this number was 
selected the fourth-grade level for specific study. The staff 
involved included a superintendent, six special subject and gen- 
eral supervisors, thirteen building principals, and thirty-four 
classroom teachers. The execution of the study called for the 
approval of the superintendent, the codperation of the principals 
and teachers, the handling of tests, teaching materials, and 
reports, and free admission to the classrooms at frequent intervals 
to observe teaching and make records. 

Selecting and equating the groups.—From among the ten 
thousand school pupils in the typical city described above a group 
of four hundred forty-eight was selected for study in seeking an 
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answer to the question proposed for this research. These pupils 
were beginning their fourth year in the elementary schools in 
September of 1945. They were classified as 4B’s during the first 
semester and as 4A’s during the second semester ending in 
June 1946. 

The Kuhlmann-Anderson mental test was used as a basis for 
determining intelligence quotient and mental age for each pupil. 
Level of achievement in skills was measured at the outset with 
the following tests: Stanford Achievement, Spelling, Form E; 
Stanford Achievement, Arithmetic, Form E; and Gates Basic 
Reading, Form 1. Out of the four hundred forty-eight pupils 
tested, complete records were obtained on four hundred nineteen. 
These pupils served as the group on whom récords were kept to 
provide data for this research. 

At the end of May 1946, eight months later, the Stanford 
Achievement Spelling and Arithmetic tests, Form D, and the 
Gates Basic Reading Test, Form 2 were administered to all 4A 
pupils in the city. When the results were tabulated there were 
complete records for both September and May on two hundred 
eighty-eight pupils. These pupils formed the nucleus from 
which the groups were selected for this study. They were 
divided into an experimental group and a control group. 

The experimental group was selected from five different class- 
rooms in five different buildings. In September the five teachers 
of this group were familiarized with the plan for testing, record- 
keeping, adaptation of instruction to individual differences, and 
selection of materials and content to be taught. In the pre- 
liminary testing this group represented one hundred eighty-six 


pupils. When the May testing was done there were complete - 


records for one hundred twenty-five of these pupils. 

The control group was selected from the rest of the city. 
All the 4B pupils in the city were given the same tests in Septem- 
ber. Those not taught by the five teachers selected for the 
experimental group were used as a basis for the comparison. 
This involved twenty-six different teachers in ten different 
buildings. There were two hundred thirty-three pupils in this 
group tested in September. When the May test results were 
tabulated there were complete records on one hundred sixty-three 
of these pupils. It was from these one hundred sixty-three 
pupils that the group of one hundred twenty-five was selected to 
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match with the same number of children previously designated 
as the experimental group. 

In order to make justifiable comparisons between the groups 
it was desirable that the situations in which the teaching was 
done in each group be comparable in all phases except that for 
which the experiment was being conducted. It was also neces- 
sary to select the personnel of each group in such a manner that 
the two groups were as nearly alike as possible at the outset. 
Furthermore, the existing differences were minimized through 
matching of groups rather than matching of individuals. This 
called for the ranking and grouping of pupils within each group 
prior to the matching. 

The teaching situations represented a cross section of adminis- 
trative and instructional organizations. This variety was intro- 
duced into this study because it already existed in the system, it 
was considered typical of similar city systems, and the purpose 
was to compare techniques of adaptation to individual differ- 
ences rather than administrative organizations. 

The one factor the five teachers of the experimental group had 
in common was the adaptation of instruction in skills to each 
individual’s level of achievement and capacity regardless of 
grade placement. Variable factors included complete homeroom 
organization, one platoon system, semi-departmentalized plans, 
and special teachers or student-teachers for a part of the work. 
Considering the numbers in the rooms, the multiple grade com- 
binations, and the varied administrative plans, any advantage in 
favor of the experimental group cannot be laid to advantages 
accorded them in the school organization. 

In the control groups also the organization was varied, includ- 
ing homerooms, semi-departmentalization multiple, grade com- 
binations, special subject and student-teachers, and varied 
numbers in rooms. Both theexperimental and the control groups 
had teachers varying in measurable characteristics such as train- 
ing and experience. In both groups there were teachers with two, 
three, four and five years of training and with experience varying 
from three to thirty-five years. 

This description of the situation indicates a similarity of organi- 
zation in the cross section of the city represented in each group. 
The one definitely planned difference was the selection of 
materials, curriculum content, and procedures to provide for 
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individual differences in capacity and level of achievement. 
This provision was carried out in the experimental group based on 
indicated needs as shown by test results and teacher observations. 
Such provision was unplanned in the control groups. 

The actual process of grouping the pupils and pairing the 
groups could not be completed until after the results of the final 
testing were on the individual record cards because only then 
could it be determined on which cases records were complete. 
However, the results of the initial tests only were used in group- 
ing and pairing for comparative studies. 

When the one hundred twenty-five cases from the experi- 
mental groups were identified by their completed record cards 
the next step was one of grouping. Instead of studying each 
pupil as an individual case the pupils were grouped into twenty- 
five groups of five pupils each. This was done by a ranking 
procedure. This tended to eliminate the influence of teacher 
personality, economic background, differences in physical 
facilities, and variations in materials since any one group of five 
pupils would invariably represent from two to five different 
classrooms. Since adjustment to pupil’s level of achievement 
and rate of progress was the one factor in which there was a con- 
scious attempt at constancy this method of grouping tended to 
emphasize the similarity and minimize other variables. 

With the experimental group established and the groupings 
determined, the problem of handling the control group involved 
ranking and grouping and in addition selection of cases to match 
the experimental group. Using the same procedure as that 
used with the experimental group, the one hundred sixty-three 


cases on which there were complete records were arranged in. 


descending order according to the same set of factors. When this 
rank order for the control group was determined the next step 
was the selection of cases to make up groups matching as nearly 
as possible the twenty-five groups in the experimental group. 
An analysis of the two groups at the outset of the experiment 
shows similarities justifying the comparison. In each group 
there were twenty-four children with IQ’s of 110 and above, 
eighty-two with IQ’s between 90 and 109, and nineteen with 
IQ’s below 90. In each case the median was 100. . Chronological 
ages in the two groups varied from nine years and one month to 
ten years and two months with both medians nine years and 
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six months. Mental ages varied from eight years and no months 
to eleven years and ten months with both medians being nine 
years and six months. Initial achievement grade scores in read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling varied from 2.0 to 5.9 with medians 
varying only one point in each case in favor of the control group. 
The average of median grade scores for the control group was 3.5 
and for the experimental group 3.4. 

This summary indicates that the two groups were almost 
identical in achievement and mental development and that any 
advantage which existed in the mastery of skills at the outset was 
slightly in favor of the centrol group. The two groups were 
equated through similarity of situations, testing, grouping, and 
matching of groups. The similarity of the two groups as to 
achievement and ability at the outset justifies the comparisons 
in growth made at the end of the experiment. 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST OF MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


Even though teachers in both groups had the same access to 
materials and budget to provide variety, there was considerable 
difference in materials used by the experimental and control 
groups. These differences were noted in the content subjects and 
the enrichment activities as well as in the skill subjects used as a 
basis for measurement of growth. In the same way teachers 
had the same amount of freedom in planning their procedures, 
yet techniques varied considerably as to level of work, rate of 
progress, content taught and methods used. Recognizing these 
variations gives pertinent information useful in accounting for 
the difference in amount of growth experienced by the two 
groups during the study. 

Materials —The materials used in the experimental group 
varied with the achievement level, needs, interests, and rate of 
work of the individuals. In the skills; spelling, reading, and 
arithmetic, text and workbook material was used on levels 
ranging all the way from the second to the sixth grade and was 
supplemented with materials other than what was indicated as 
basic text. In the content areas informational material was col- 
lected from a variety of sources on varying levels. The practice 
was single copies or a number of small sets rather than large sets 
of basic material. 

The materials reported in use in the control groups indicated 
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a much closer adherence to the basic fourth-grade texts than that 
shown by the experimental group. Any variety that did exist 
in the control groups was planned with emphasis on supplemen- 
tary material at the fourth-grade level rather than adaptation to 
the level of achievement of the pupil. The same was true in 
both the skills and the content areas. This difference in adapta- 
tion of materials to individual differences existed even though the 
initial tests reported above showed comparable spreads of 
abilities and achievement levels in the two groups. 
Techniques.—Between the time of the initial and final tests 
in the skills the procedures used in the two groups were varied. 
In the control group the materials were chiefly those labeled 
‘fourth grade’ with only minor deviation for extreme cases. 
In the experimental group the level and nature of the material 
used was determined by the ability and interest of the individual. 

The teaching procedures in the two groups varied with the 
level of work, rate of progress, and content. In the control 
groups the most common practice was to work with the class as a 
unit and direct the same instruction to all seeking to strike the 
level of the average. In the experimental group the adaptation 
to individual differences called for grouping within the class- 
room, varied procedures, and careful record-keeping. This was 
true in the content subjects as well as in the skills measured for 
the purposes of this study. 

While both the experimental and the control groups were 
classified as fourth-grade level and both followed the same general 
curriculum, the chief difference in their instruction was one of 
variation to suit individual needs. In the control group the 


typical practice was to adapt materials, level of work, rate of ° 


progress, and method to the designated fourth-grade level and 
proceed on the assumption that all were keeping pace. In the 
experimental group such an assumption was considered fallacious 
and variation was the rule rather than the exception. 


FINDINGS 


A study of the growth made by the experimental group as 
contrasted with that made by the control group is the basis for 
the conclusions reached; therefore, the report of the findings is 
based on amount of growth from the time of the initial tests to 
the time of the final tests rather than on the actual scores obtained 
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at the end of the period. This growth figure was determined by 
finding the difference between the initial and final scores on each 
item studied. 

~A study of the total average growth made by each group gives 
a basis for comparison for the over-all picture. Breaking down 
the growth figures into subject-matter areas gives a basis for 
determining in which skills the greatest growth took place and in 
which there was the greatest diffcrence between the groups. 
Dividing the pupils into intelligence levels for comparison pro- 
vides a basis for evaluating the growth figures in terms of 
capacity. A statistical study of the significance of difference 
between the growths of the two groups indicates the reliability of 
the findings. These data are summarized in Table I. 


TaBLE I.—ComMPaARATIVE GROWTHS OF CONTROL AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL Groups BY LEVELS OF ABILITY AND BY SUBJECT- 
MatTrTrer AREAS 

















Growth 
Arith- : 

IQ Level N | Reading nano Spelling | Average 
Con.|Exp.|Con.|Exp.|Con.|Exp./Con.|/Exp. 

110 and above...... 24/1. 27/1.38/1.60)1.45)1.30}1.65)1. 361.66 
ia we ke peed 82} .66) .91)1.02)1.17) .74/1.05) .81/1.08 
8 19} .27| .63) .40) .72) .28) .63) .36) .73 
Total Average...... 125) .73) .96)1.03)1.19) .78)1.21) .87/1.11 
































Total average growth.—The total average growth figures for the 
two groups as shown in the righthand column of Table I were 
obtained by determining the difference between the September 
and May scores. The control group made average scores of 
3.54 and 4.41 gn the two tests with a difference of .87, indicating 
almost nine months’ growth in the interval. With a median IQ 
of 100 this might be considered satisfactory, but it will be noted 
that they started at about mid-third grade-level and ended 
slightly below mid-fourth-grade level. The experimental group 
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made average scores of 3.46 and 4.57 on the two tests with a 
difference of 1.11, indicating more than a year’s growth in the 
interval. This group also had a median IQ of 100 and was 
matched with the control group in chronological age and mental 
age. 

The difference between .87 and 1.11—which is .24—is the 
measure of difference between the growths of the two matched 
groups. This indicates that the experimental group grew almost 
two and one-half months more than the control group. With 
similar chronological age, similar mental age, and consequently 
similar intelligence quotients in the two groups and comparable 
achievement scores at the outset there must be found an explana- 
tion for this difference other than any difference in the original 
make-up of the groups. Since incidental differences were statis- 
tically minimized through the handling of the composite groups 
and the one planned difference was the provision for individual 
differences it seems reasonable to associate these factors as cause 
and effect. 

Growth by subject-matter areas.—To break down these averages 
into their component parts gives detailed information on the 
amount of growth made by each group in reading, arithmetic and 
spelling. The total average growth for each subject for both the 
control group and the experimental group is shown in the last 
line of Table I. These figures were obtained by determining the 
difference between the September and May scores in the areas 
indicated. 

In reading the control group made initial and final scores of 
3.88 and 4.61, respectively, showing a growth of .73 or about 
seven months. The experimental group in the same interval 
grew from 3.77 to 4.73, making a gain of .96 in the eight months. 
The difference between .73 and .96, or .23 is the measure of 
difference in growth between the two groups. 

In arithmetic the control group made average scores in Septem- 
ber and May of 3.22 and 4.25, respectively, showing a growth of 
1.03 or more than a year in the interval. This is above expect- 
ancy even though the final scores do not reach the norm for the 
grade placement. The experimental group in the same period 
grew from 3.17 to 4.36, showing a gain of 1.19 in the eight months. 
The difference between 1.03 and 1.19, or .16, indicates the differ- 
ence in growth between the two groups. 
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In spelling the control group grew from 3.57 in September to 
4.35 in May, making a gain of .78 or almost eight months’ growth 
in the interval. The experimental group grew from 3.42 to 
4.63, showing a gain of 1.21 in the same period of time. The 
difference between .78 and 1.21 is .43. This indicates that the 
experimental group grew more than four months more than 
the control group in the period between initial and final tests. 

Growth by levels of ability —When the groups were considered 
as a whole, including the one hundred twenty-five cases in the 
experimental group and the matched one hundred twenty-five 
cases in the control group, the differences in growth were found 
to be in favor of the experimental group. When these findings 
were broken down into subject-matter areas it was again found 
that the differences were in favor of the experimental group. 
Breaking down growth figures into levels of ability will indicate 
the type of pupil most significantly affected by the program of 
individualization of instruction. 

There were twenty-four pupils in the experimental group with 
1Q’s of 110 or more and twenty-four in the control group falling 
in the same classification. An analysis of the average scores of 
these pupils at the time of the initial and final testing and a 
comparison of their respective growths indicates the difference 
between the groups. 

In reading these superior pupils in the control group grew from 
4.70 to 5.97 or 1.27. The superior pupils in the experimental 
group grew from 4.47 to 5.85 or 1.38. The difference of .11 
between these two growth figures is slightly in favor of the experi- 
mental group. 

In arithmetic these same pupils in the control group grew 
from 3.45 to 5.05 making a gain of 1.60. The corresponding 
pupils in the experimental group grew from 3.63 to 5.08 making 
a gain of 1.45. The difference of .15 between these two growth 
figures is slightly in favor of the control group. This is the only 
point in the whole study at which the amount of growth for the 
control group exceeded that of the corresponding experimental 
group. 

In spelling the superior pupils in the control group grew from 
4.27 to 5.57 making a gain of 1.30. The corresponding pupils in 
the experimental group grew from 4.08 to 5.73 making a gain of 
1.65. The difference of .35 is in favor of the experimental group. 

The average scores for the superior pupils in September and 
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May were 4.17 and 5.53 in the control group with a growth of 
1.36. In the experimental group the scores were 4.03 and 5.63 
with a difference of 1.60. The difference of .24 in favor of the 
experimental group indicates that these superior pupils made an 
average gain of almost two and one-half months more than the 
corresponding pupils in the control group for whom little or no 
special adjustment was made for individual differences. 

There were eighty-two pupils in the experimental group with 
IQ’s between 90 and 109 and a matching eighty-two pupils in 
the control group. An analysis of initial and final scores and a 
comparison of growth figures shows advantages consistently in 
favor of the experimental group. 

In reading these eighty-two pupils in the control group grew 
from 3.76 to 4.42, showing a growth of .66 in the interval from 
September to May. The corresponding pupils in the experi- 
mental group grew from 3.66 to 4.57 with a gain of .91. The 
difference of .25 between these two growth figures is in favor of 
the experimental group. 

In arithmetic the pupils in the control group with IQ’s from 
90 to 109 grew from 3.24 to 4.26, which is a gain of 1.02. The 
corresponding pupils in the experimental group grew from 3.17 to 
4.34, which is a gain of 1.17. The difference of .15 is again in 
favor of the experimental group. 

In spelling the average pupils in the control group grew from 
3.49 to 4.23, making a gain of .74. The average pupils in the 
experimental group showed scores of 3.41 and 4.46 with a gain of 
1.05. Again the difference of .31 is in favor of the experimental 
group. 

The average scores for the pupils in the control group with 
IQ’s from 90 to 109 were 3.51 in September and 4.32 in May with 
a gain of .81 in the interval. In the corresponding pupils of 
experimental group the initial and final scores were 3.40 and 4.48 
with a growth of 1.08. The difference of .27 in favor of the 
experimental group indicates that these normal pupils made an 
average gain of almost three months more than the corresponding 
pupils in the control group. 

There were nineteen pupils in each group with IQ’s below 90. 
These were matched as to ability, chronological age, mental age, 
and achievement. An analysis of scores and growths again shows 
advantages consistently in favor of the pupils in the experimental 
group who had adjustments made for individual differences. 
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In reading these nineteen below-normal pupils in the control 
group made initial and final scores of 3.33 and 3.60, respectively, 
registering a gain of .27 in the eight-month interval. The cor- 
responding pupils in the experimental group showed scores of 
3.35 and 3.98 with a gain of .63. While neither group made as 
much as eight months’ growth in the eight-month interval and 
neither reached the norm for their grade placement, it will be 
recalled that their level of ability did not warrant such an 
expectation. The difference of .36 in favor of the experimental 
group is significant. 

In arithmetic the pupils in the control group with IQ’s below 
90 grew from 2.74 to 3.14, showing a gain of .40. At the same 
time the matched pupils in the experimental group grew from 
2.78 to 3.50 or .72. Again the difference of .32 is in favor of the 
experimental group. 

In spelling these dull pupils in the control group showed initial 
and final scores of 2.99 and 3.27, respectively, with a growth of 
.28. The experimental group in this same category grew from 
3.16 to 3.79 with a gain of .63 in the same interval. The differ- 
ence between these two growth figures is .35 or three and one- 
half months more for the experimental group. 

The average scores for the pupils in the control group with 
IQ’s below 90 were 3.01 in September and 3.37 in May with a 
gain of .36 in the eight-month interval. The average scores for 
the pupils in the experimental group with I1Q’s below 90 were 
3.10 in September and 3.83 in May with a gain of .73 in the same 
interval. The difference of .37 in favor of the experimental group 
indicates that these dull pupils made almost four months’ more 
gain than the corresponding pupils for whom little or no adjust- 
ment was made for individual differences in capacity and level 
of achievement. 

Significance of obtained differences.—With a mean growth of .87 
in one group and 1.11 in the other and a difference between 
the means of .24, the statistical question, ‘“‘ How reliable is the 
difference between the means?” needs to be answered. The 
procedure used was the finding of the ratio of the obtained 
difference to the standard error of the difference or the ¢ ratio. 
The ¢ ratio used for determining the significance of difference 
between the growths in these two groups has been obtained by 
the direct method of pairing cases. 

The ¢ ratio for the difference between the total average growths 
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of the two groups was 4.52. The significance of this ratio was 
determined by reference to a table of coefficients of correlation 
by Guilford.! This table gives a ¢ ratio of 2.678 as significant 
at the one per cent level for this number of cases;fthat is, there is 
less than one chance in a hundred that this much ‘difference could_— 
have occurred by random sampling and is therefore significant. | 

A summary of the differences in growths between the two 
groups by subject-matter areas and by levels of ability has been 
reported above. This shows the reading growth to be con- 
sistently in favor of the experimental group. It shows one 
difference in arithmetic in favor of the control group and the 
rest in favor of the experimental group. It shows all spelling 
differences favoring the experimental group. All average 
growths likewise favor the experimental group. The pattern of 
inverse ratio of differences to level of ability is noted in reading, 
arithmetic and average achievement, but not in spelling. 

The significance of these differences is indicated by the compu- 
tation of the ¢ ratio for each difference recorded. These facts are 
outstanding. In no case was the difference for the superior 
pupils significant indicating that the obtained differences could 
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have happened by chance. This suggests that the adaptation : 

of instruction to individual differences had little effect on the Mos cil | 

pupils with IQ’s of 110 and above. ae 
All differences for the average and below-average pupils were aed halts 

significant at the five per cent level or at the one per cent level. o~ fF | 

The inverse ratio of significance of difference to level of ability c 


is noted in the table of ¢ ratios as well as in the table of differences. 
The lower the level of ability the greater the difference. The 
lower the level of ability the greater the significance of the 
difference. This suggests that the adaptation of instruction to 
individual differences was of most value to the average or dull 
children. The findings and the pattern were consistent for each 
level of ability and for each subject-matter area as well as for 
total average achievement. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


While statistical records indicate differences in favor of the 
experimental group, they do not necessarily indicate the reason. 





1 Guilford, J. P., Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1942, pp. 323-324. 
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The writer is convinced that a difference in point of view which 
permeated the two types of classrooms was a significant factor in 
influencing the results of the study. A study of typical situations 
and pupil reactions in the two types of classrooms indicates 
teacher domination and whole-group action in the conventional 
classrooms as contrasted with that of pupil planning and indi- 
vidual or small group action in the experimental classrooms. 

One set of conclusions is based on statistical data and can 
be verified with figures. The study of the data leads to the 
conclusion: 

1) That children taught on their individual levels regardless of 
grade placement make a greater amount of growth than compar- 
able pupils taught as a group the curriculum prescribed for their 
grade with only minor and incidental provisions for individual 
differences. 

2) That this difference in amount of growth between the two 
groups is consistently true in reading, arithmetic, and spelling 
and consequently in total average. 

3) That the difference in growth is consistently true for 
superior, normal and dull children. 

4) That in reading, arithmetic, and average the difference in 
amount of growth between the two groups is in inverse ratio to 
the level of ability of the pupils. 

5) That differences in growth as a result of individualization 
of instruction are more significant for normal and dull children 
than for superior children. 

Another set of conclusions is based on a study of the records 
kept and the factors observed in the administration of materials 
and techniques in the classroom. If this is a representative 
situation and these data typical, the study leads to the following 
interpretations and conclusions: 
~ 1) That children tend to make greater gains when they are 
aware of their own needs and abilities. 

2) That superior children are less dependent on individualiza- 
tion of instruction and guidance from the teacher than are their 
less capable classmates. 

3) That average and dull children benefit more from adapta- 
tion to their levels of ability and guidance from the teacher than 
their more capable classmates. 

4) That grouping and adaptation to individual differences in a 
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classroom are a matter of management of time and facilities, 
rather than one of class size and administrative planning. 

5) That growth in relation to starting point and ability is more 
significant as a measure of accomplishment than is achievement 
of grade norms. 

6) That challenging children to growth commensurate with 
their abilities tends to increase rather than decrease the spread of 
levels of achievement within a single classroom. 

The two hundred fifty pupils involved in this study are suffi- 
cient in number to warrant the conclusions reached. They 
indicate a trend and set a pattern for recommended procedures. 
There is sufficient evidence to support the conclusion that each 
child is an individual and has a right to materials and procedures 
within his capacity. 

If given such a program each pupil will find himself in a learning 
situation where he can succeed, where he is not repeating tasks 
already mastered, and where he can compete favorably with his 
fellow-workers, where he has something to contribute to the 
group, and where he can gain through participation in the group. 

This type of teaching-learning situation eliminates failure as such 
and breaks down any artificial grade barriers. Gaps in learning | 
are eliminated and repetition becomes unnecessary. Education a 
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becomes a series of progressive steps toward maturity. ye ee | 

Teachers who proceed with this point of view are no longer 5 Tae Rare! 
teachers of subject-matter. Neither are they specialists at a - f 
given grade level. Instead, they become directors of pupil ¢ 


activity to the end that learning and growth take place. 
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INTERGROUP ATTITUDES OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ROSE ZELIGS 
Avondale Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Attitudes of high-school students often remain relatively fixed. 
Misinformation and prejudice are carried into adult life and are 
important factors in the individual’s thinking and social rela- 


tionships. The purpose of this report is to present the intergroup - 


attitudes of city and rural high-school students. 

The subjects of the study were two Cincinnati summer high- 
school classes which were tested on August 7, 1944. One was a 
ninth-grade algebra class and the other was an eleventh-grade 
American history class. Since many Catholic, private, and rural 
high schools do not hold summer classes, the summer high school 
in Cincinnati attracts a heterogeneous group. The thirty-nine 
boys and twenty girls represented thirteen high schools from 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. These comprised four Catholic 
schools, three rural schools, one private school, one military 
institute, and five public high schools from different sections 


of Cincinnati. There were ten Negro, five Jewish, eight Catholic, | 
and thirty-six Protestant students. About half of the students “ 


were repeating a course, while the other half were taking advanced 
work. The average chronological age was fifteen years and seven 
months for the ninth-grade students and seventeen years and 
three months for the eleventh-grade students. These fifty-nine 
students may be accepted as a cross-section of the high-school 
students of the Midwest, representing those of varying ability, 
racial and religious background, public and private schools. 

There were also twelve Cincinnati Jewish children who had 
been given the Zeligs’ Intergroup Attitudes test and intensive 
personal interviews when they were in the sixth grade in 1931 
and also when they were in the ninth and twelfth grades in the 
fall of 1933 and the spring of 1937. 

Other subjects were thirty girls and sixteen boys from a rural 
consolidated county high school in Ohio, whose entire enroll- 
ment from the first through the twelfth grades was two hundred. 
The school is located in rich farm country and the socio-economic 
background of the children was good. Most of their parents 
owned their own farms. The average chronological age of the 
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forty-six junior and senior high-school students was fifteen years 
with a range from twelve to eighteen years. The average intelli- 
gent quotient was about 100. The students were all native 
Americans of German, Irish, and Scotch backgrounds, and of 
both the Catholic and Protestant faiths. They had no contact 
with Negroes or Jews except an occasional Jewish iron-and-scrap 
dealer and the Jewish clothing storekeeper. 

The subjects were given the Zeligs’ Intergroup Attitudes Test 
which consists of the words ‘cousin,’ ‘chum,’ ‘roommate,’ ‘play- 
mate,’ ‘neighbor,’ ‘classmate,’ and ‘schoolmate’ heading columns 
opposite a list of thirty-nine races and nationalities. The chil- 
dren are instructed to write the word ‘yes’ in the column opposite 
the race or nationality if they are willing to allow the relationship 
indicated, and to write the word ‘no’ if they are unwilling to do 
so, and to write a zero (0) in the space if they had never before 
heard of the race or nationality. After they had finished the 
test they were asked to go over the list and to number from 1 to 5, 
in the order of their preferences, the five races and nationalities 
they liked most. The letters from A to E were to be written 
opposite the names of the least-liked peoples. The total num- 
ber of ‘yeses’ was taken as the student’s score in intergroup 
friendliness. The students were asked to write on-the back of 
their test papers their reasons for their choices of most-liked and 
least-liked peoples. 

The average scores on the test was 176 for the boys, 156 for 
the girls, and 169 for all the subjects. The ninth-grade boys were 
one point higher than the girls and averaged 178. The eleventh- 
grade boys, with a score of 172, surpassed the girls by 36 points. 
There were great individual differences, the scores ranging from 
26 to 271. No difference was found between repeaters and 
advanced students. The scores for the ten Negro students 
ranged from 56 to 267 and averaged 140. Greater tolerance with 
the advancement in age and schooling was not found. 

The rank order of social distance, by all the city high-school 
students, for the seven relationships, was in the order of cousin, 
roommate, chum, playmate, neighbor, classmate, and school- 
mate. The difference between the most intimate relationship, 
cousin, and the least intimate one, schoolmate, was 32 points 
for the boys and 44 points for the girls of the ninth grade, and 
38 points for the boys and 46 for the girls of the eleventh grade. 
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The high-school students definitely differentiate between the 
relationships on the test expressing social distance. 

The index of friendliness expressed by the city high-school 
students towards thirty-nine races and nationalities shows that 
American ranks first, followed by Canadian, English, Irish, 
French, Hawaiian, French-Canadian, Scotch, American Indian, 
South-American, Swiss, Australian, Filipino, Dutch, Norwegian, 
and Chinese. At the bottom of the list, ranking from thirty-first 
to thirty-ninth place, are Jew, Hungarian, Arab, Roumanian, 
Negro, Hindu, Albanian, Japanese, and Mulatto. American 
brought a one hundred per cent positive response from the boys 
but only eighty-nine per cent from the girls. The individual 
papers showed a less favorable attitude towards the Americans 
by some of the Negro girls. This may be a reflection of resent- 
ment at this time towards anti-Negro attitudes in industry and 
unfriendly incidents in the armed forces. The boys show more 
favorable attitudes than the girls, in the order given, towards 
Finn, Greek, German, Polish, Hungarian, Norwegian, English, 
French, Scotch, Czechoslovakian, Danish, Dutch, Canadian, 
Roumanian, American, and Chinese. The girls show a more 
favorable attitude towards the South-American, Negro, Japa- 
nese, Jew, and Spanish. The boys’ attitudes reflect more favor 
towards allied nations. However, since these indexes are based 
on a small number of cases the evidence is not.conclusive, though 
the attitudes of these high-school students in many instances re- 
semble those of the college students studied by Thurstone in 1928. 

The scores on the Intergroup Attitudes Test of the rural high- 
school students was 114 for the sixteen boys tested, 160 for the 
thirty girls tested, and 144 for all the subjects. There were great 
individual differences, the scores ranging from 37 to 224 for the 
boys and 53 to 257 for the girls. 

The rank order for all the relationships of social distance 
expressed by the rural high-school students shows that cousin, 
the most intimate, is followed by roommate, then chum. The 
indexes for playmate, neighbor, classmate, and schoolmate, were 
almost identical and less social distance was expressed for these 
relationships. 

The ranking of the thirty-nine races and nationalities and the 
index of friendliness expressed toward them by the rural high- 
school students show that American heads the list with a hundred 
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per cent. This is followed by English, American Indian, 
Canadian, Irish, South-American, Swedish, Dutch, Hawaiian, 
Mexican, Swiss, Filipino, Australian, and French. The last ten 
on the list are Negro, Arab, Hindu, German, Roumanian, Finn, 
Bulgarian, Portuguese, Albanian, Japanese, and Mulatto. 

The number of children tested was too small to be taken as 
conclusive evidence, but of the rural high-school students tested, 


‘the girls averaged higher in tolerance than the boys), (The stu- 


dents made definite differentiations between the relationships 
expressing various degrees of social distance, and they varied 
in their index of friendliness towards the different races and 
nationalities.’ 

How do the intergroup attitudes of twelve high-school stu- 
dents tested in 1933 and 1937, fifty-nine city summer high-school 
students tested in August 1944, and forty-six rural high-school 
students tested in November 1944 compare with each other. 

The twelve Jewish high-school students tested in 1933 and 
1937 were given the original test. The fifty-nine summer high- 
school students and the forty-six rural high-school students 
tested in 1944 were given the revised test. (The average test 
scores were 149 in 1933 and 174 in 1937 for the twelve students; 
169 for the fifty-nine summer city high-school students, and 
144 for the rural high-school students. The rural students 
tested lower than the other high-school students. 

Table I shows that the relative ranking of the relationships 
on the test by the three groups are very similar. Cousin and 
roommate are given as the most intimate relationships in every 
group. The 1937 subjects show less difference between these 
two intimate relationships than the other groups. All three 
groups rank chum third and schoolmate seventh. The difference 
between neighbor, playmate, and classmate are so slight that 
in some cases the rank order of these relationships is reversed. 
The fact that little difference is found in the groups’ ranking of 
the relationships supports the validity of those relationships as 
measures of social distance. 

Table II gives the rank and the index of friendliness expressed 
for each of the thirty-nine races and nationalities. Those most 
liked by all the groups were American, English, Canadian, Dutch, 
and Irish. Those most disliked by all the groups were Japanese, 
Mulatto, German, Italian, Bulgarian, Arab, Hindu, and Negro. 
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TaBLE I.—RANK AND Rewative Sociat Distance or RE&xA- 
TIONSHIPS, AS INDICATED BY PER CENT OF 
FAVORABLE RESPONSES ON INTERGROUP ATTITUDES 
Test By Hien ScHoo.t STuDENTS 




















Rank Per Cent 

12 59 46 12 59 46 

Students! City | Rural |Students| City | Rural 

Stu- | Stu- Stu- | Stu- 

dents | dents dents | dents 

1933/1937 1944 | 1944 1933] 1937 1944 | 1944 
Cousin 1 2 1 l 31 | 52 39 30 
Roommate 2 1 2 2 45 | 51 52 41 
Chum 3613 3 3 46 | 56| 61 52 
Neighbor 4 |4 5 6 55 | 64] 68 62 
Playmate 5 | 5 4 4 61 | 64) 64 61 
Classmate 6 6 6 5 68 | 77 74 61 
Schoolmate 7 7 7 7 76 | 80} 77 65 
Average 55 | 64 | 62 53 





























The students tested in 1944 expressed a higher per cent of 
friendliness than those tested in 1937 toward the Arab, American 
Indian, Chinese, Negro, Russian, Turk, Filipino, and Greek. 
Those tested in 1937 showed a higher index of friendliness 
towards Roumanian and Hungarian. Many of these children 
came from Roumanian and Hungarian ancestry. In only une 
third of the races and nationalities on the list was there a differ- 
ence higher than thirteen per cent between the index of friendli- 
ness expressed by the 1937 city students and that expressed by 
the 1944 city students. There was close agreement among all 
three groups in their attitudes towards American, English, 
Canadian, Greek, Italian and Mulatto. 

The city and rural high-school students agreed closely in their 
ranking of over half the races and nationalities on the list. The 
city students showed relatively more favorable attitudes than 
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TaBLE IJ.—RANKING AND INDEX OF FRIENDLINESS TOWARDS 
Races AND NATIONALITIES EXPRESSED BY H1GH-ScCHOOL 











STUDENTS 
Rank Per Cent 
59 | 46 | 12City| 59 | 46 
City | Rural | Students! City | Rural 
Stu- | Stu- |__| Stu- | Stu- 
1933|1937] “ents | dents | 933] 1937) Jeute | Gents 
American 1 1 1 1 84 | 84 96 100 
German Jew 31 3g 84 | 84 
Russian Jew 3 3 84 | 84 
English 7 eS 2 |81|78| 87 | 89 
Canadian 5| 4 2 4 | 80/| 83) 87 76 
French 6| 6 5 14 | 75 | 77) 80 61 
French-Canadian 7 7 7 20 71 | 74 76 53 
Dutch 8 8 14 Ss 68 | 74 70 67 
Roumanian 9 | 12 34 33 66 | 65 43 31 
Norwegian 11 15 16 60 | 67 69 57 
Swedis 21 18 7 | 59] 53 | 68 68 
Irish 9 4 5 | 561] 74] 83 76 
Polish 10 | 24 26 | 53 | 69) 61 39 
American Indian 28 9 3 | 49 | 42 75 77 
Japanese 31 38 38 | 49 | 36); 31 17 
Russian 27 19 15 49 | 45 68 59 
Scotch 14 ~ 17 | 47| 63 | 76 57 
Hungarian 15 | 32 27 | 45} 63) 45 39 
Czechoslovakian 17 | 27 25 | 43 | 58); 58 44 
German 32 | 26 32 | 41 | 36) 63 33 
Greek 23 | 23 22 39 | 49 63 49 
Finn 16} 22 34 | 38/60; 63 30 
Filipino 27 13 12 | 37 | 53 | 70 63 
Italian 26 | 25 23 | 36 | 46); 60 47 
Dane 18; 21 28 | 35 | 57) 64 36 
Bohemian 20 34 | 54 
Spanish 13 | 20 19 | 33 | 64) 66 55 
Bulgarian 25 | 29 35 | 33 | 48| 53 29 
Mexican 24 i 10 | 31; 49! 69 64 
Chinese 30 16 18 | 31] 38); 69 56 
Turk 33 30 21 31 | 33 51 51 
Portuguese 19 | 28 36 | 29/| 57)| 54 27 
Syrian 29 25 | 40 
Arab 39 | 33 30 | 22; 8; 44 35 
Servian 34 20 | 31 
Hindu 36 | 36 31 18 | 17; 40 34 
Armenian 35 18 | 28 
N 37 | 35 29 14;12/; 41 35 
Mulatto 38 | 39 39 13 | 12] 20 17 
Hawaiian 6 9 79 65 
South American 10 6 73 75 
Swiss ll ll 71 63 
Australian 12 13 70 61 
Jew 31 24 49 44 
Albanian 37 37 32 23 
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the rural students toward the French, French-Canadian, Scotch, 
Dane, Bulgarian, Portuguese, and Hawaiian. The rural students 
expressed more friendliness towards the Swedish and the Ameri- 
can Indian. a 

Following are some of the reasons given by the high-school 
students to explain their likes and dislikes: 

City high-school students—A ugust, 1944.—Every good American 
knows that America is a melting pot. I would not in the least 
mind associating with any of the races or nationalities mentioned 
on the test if that person had high ideals and morals and in 
every way did a helpful and constructive fair part of work. 

I am a Negro and my answers may be different. In agreeing 
to have most of the races and nationalities on the test for play- 
mate, neighbor, classmate, and schoolmate, it doesn’t mean that 
I would like to live in a village with all these different people. 
I want the people to be mostly Americans so I could more com- 
pletely understand them. 

A person is a person no matter of what original country or 
nationality. After all, America was founded on the belief of 
equality of all races, creeds, and colors. Boys of all races are 
overseas fighting. There is no difference there so why make 
differences on the home front. 

I like all races. Character is more important than race. I 
am just against intermarriage between whites, Negroes, and 
yellow races. 

Rural High-school students—November, 1944.—The war has a 
great deal to do with many of my ‘no’s’ on the test. Naturally, 
the war has some bearing on my feelings; if it didn’t I would not 
be a true American. In peacetime I am sure I would have 
marked ‘yes’ for every answer. But in war, with these nations, 
you can’t forget the things they’re doing to our boys. It is only 
human I should feel that way. It isn’t revenge I feel, it is 
angry pity. I know it isn’t the people’s fault but it is their 
selfish leaders. It will take a long time to get the world back to 
normal and everyone thinks of everyone else as being a friendly 
neighbor. 

The reasons I wouldn’t want to have some of these people 
listed on the test as my close friends is for the most part because 
I have heard so many stories about them that I feel I wouldn’t 
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be able to trust them. I would be afraid of them. Although 
they are just as good as I am, I still feel unfriendly toward them. 

I think that I dislike the Negro the most because he is of a 
different color, and they don’t seem to want to better them- 
selves in anything in particular. Instead, they just go along 
the same rate all the time. Most of the races are always trying 
to do something that is a little better than some other race. 

I said ‘no’ for the Negro because of their color. Of course 
she can’t help that but it would be such a great difference. I 
don’t think she would care to have me for a cousin, or chum, or 
roommate, either. I wouldn’t feel bad if she didn’t want me. 
Just because I’m white doesn’t make me any better. I don’t 
think I would mind having a Negro for a friend, but not neces- 
sarily for a chum or roommate. She could be a friend if she 
were a good, clean, Negro girl who wanted to get ahead and 
make something of herself. But there are very few of that kind. 

Since the groups were small, of different backgrounds, and 
were tested at different times, the fact that agreement is found 
in a large number of cases suggests the existence of a pattern nor 
stereotype that is deeply ingrained in our children’s social 
environment and is molding their attitudes. 
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GROUP THERAPY 
WITH PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
II: EVALUATION 


EMORY L. COWEN AND WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 


School of Education 
Syracuse University 


Axline! and Cruickshank and Cowen? have reported the results 
of group therapy with physically handicapped children who 
presented emotional disturbances. The latter writers studied 
an experimental group therapy situation and reported the 
resulting emotional growth and development of five children— 
one, a post-encephalitic; one, a post-poliomyelitis case; one, a 
hemophilia case, and two cardiacs—who were between the 
chronological ages of seven and nine. The exploratory nature 
of the experimental situation prompts the writers to evaluate 
the course of therapy and certain problems pertaining to the ther- 
apy in greater detail than might otherwise have been necessitated. 

The analysis which follows will include an attempt (1) to trace 
the effect of the group situation on each of the children and to 
comment on general problems which result from the participation 
of the handicapped child in the group, and (2) to evaluate general 
problems of group therapy and specific problems which have 
grown out of the investigation. Modifications in technique 
which would appear to be important in therapy with the handi- 
capped child will also be noted. 

We should like first briefly to evaluate the observable results 
of the therapy experience for each of the group members. Table 
I presents in digest form the comments which parents and 
teachers made in their reports on therapy. 

Ernest, the post-encephalitic, mentally defective child, had 
very little to do with the other children in the group situation. 
Sometimes he preferred to remain with C., but most often he 
constituted a group of one, was content to play by himself, and 
paid attention to the others only when they disturbed him. 
Occasionally he was used as a target for some of the other mem- 
bers of the group in their games, and on infrequent occasions he 
joined the others when they were involved in a generally aggres- 
sive activity. © Ernest’s relations with C. tended to be somewhat 
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TABLE I.—PARENT AND TEACHER REPORTS OF THERAPY 


Parent Report 


Teacher Report 


Ernest 


Behavior: No observed 
changes. 

Attitude to group: Looked 
forward to meetings. 

Comment: Group is a splen- 
did idea and should be con- 
tinued. 


Behavior: Some change in 
that he tends to help others, 
and does not disrupt the class 
in any way. 

Attitude: No change in work; 
still beyond him, gets noisy for 
nothing at all. 

Attitude to group: Always 
very eager to go to group. 
Came back excited. 


Daniel 


Behavior: Great improve- 
ment in evenness of his dis- 
position; his thoughts seem to 
reflect this improvement. 

Attitude: Plays games bet- 
ter; doesn’t mind being loser 
any more; no longer accuses 
others of cheating. 

Attitude to group: Possible 
fear of note-taking and en- 
joying of freedom of therapy 
situation. 

Comment: Group is very 
much worth while. Possibility 
of making notebook less ob- 
vious. 


Unsolicited Report: Ninth 
session—great improvement in 
general attitude. 

Attitude: Tremendous 
changes in terms of increased 
group activity, participation 
in and enjoyment of class 
activities; emergence from his 
shell. 

Attitude to group: Enjoyed 
it after first few weeks; liked 
doing things with others; never 
thought until this experience 
that it was fun to play with 
group. 

Evaluation: Group has 
helped him find self. He lis- 
tens and plays with others 
which he has never done be- 
fore. Emerged from his shel- 


tered standing. Situation has 
been remedied. 
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TaBLe I.—(Continued) 


Parent Report 


Teacher Report 


Janet 


Behavior: Appearance of sev- 
eral undesirable behavior symp- 
toms. 

Attitude: Still unsatisfactory 
terms of not minding. 

Attitude to group: Enjoyed 
every minute of it. 


Behavior: No apparent 
change in behavior. 

Attitude: No apparent im- 
provement in classroom atti- 
tude or attitude toward work. 

Attitude to group: Loved 
play therapy ‘“‘because she 
could do anything she wanted 
to.” 


George 


Unsolicited phone call: (After 
second session.) George looks 
forward to meetings all week. 
His general behavior is im- 
proved. Gets along better 
with friends. 

Unsolicited call: (Tenth ses- 
sion.) Stating George must 
leave group. Mother is ex- 
tremely sorry. George enjoyed 
group and looked forward to it 
immensely. His attitude to 
play therapy made him want 
to go to school. Enjoyed not 
being told what to do or 
scolded for doing things wrong. 

Behavior: Improved greatly ; 
also a greater willingness to 
do his work. 

Attitude: Felt bad on leav- 
ing group, and was hard to 
reason with. 

Attitude to group: Loved 
group and expressed longing 
for it all week. 


Behavior: A new willingness 
to share things with others. 

Attitude: Improvement in 
class work. Disappearance of 
former unwillingness and nega- 
tivism to his work. For first 
time he is completing his work 
and getting satisfactory marks. 
Fewer outbursts in class. 

Attitude to group: Thor- 
oughly enjoyed group. ex- 
perience and spoke of it 
enthusiastically. 
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TaBLE I.—(Continued) 


Parent Report 


Comment: Group experience 
has increased his self-confi- 
dence; as a result of George’s 
improvement, I have felt bet- 
ter personally. 


Teacher Report 


Peter 


Behavior: His behavior has 
improved a great deal, though 
it may be due to changes at 
home. 

Attitude: Improved consider- 
ably. He is less rebellious. 

Attitude to group: Not men- 
tioned. 


Behavior: Disappearance of 
attitude of “always wanting 
to be the leader.” No longer 
tries to be the one to start all 
the games. 

Attitude: His marks which 
always have been good are even 
better since he began group 


work. 
Attitude to group: Always 
very eager to go to the group. 


sporadic and dissociated. However, contrary to his reported 
inability to settle down in class, he seemed always to be at ease 
in the therapy situation, although it would be difficult to say 
whether this was the result of the atmosphere of the therapy 
room or of his own self-segregation. 

It is rather difficult to evaluate the therapy experience for this 
child. While there are some slight improvements reported in 
Ernest’s behavior in terms of somewhat increased helpfulness in 
class and being more at ease, the predominant tone of these 
reports indicates little or no behavioral change. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that Ernest is being compared to his 
chronological age peers and judged on their standards. Were 


he to be compared with children similar in mental age to himself, 
he might appear better adjusted. Whatever the reason which 
is basic to Ernest’s failure to relate himself to others in the group, 
it does not necessarily mean that the group therapy approach is 
inapplicable to the mentally retarded child. Rather it empha- 
sizes the importance of experimentation in group therapy with a 
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homogeneous group of children of retarded mental development 
who have emotional problems.* The findings of a preliminary 
study by Cruickshank and Medve!® note that physically handi- 
capped children tend to group themselves in self-structured social 
groups on the basis of intellectual similarities. This phenomenon 
may have significance in considering the effectiveness of group 
therapy with retarded children. 

With regard to Daniel, the post-polio child, reports indicate 
that the group experience seems to have been of great value. 
Both parent and teacher reports agree on the tremendous changes 
which were observed in Daniel. In the school situation Daniel 
has ‘“‘come out of his shell.’”’ He now joins the others in their 
activity and enjoys it very much. This is termed in the school 
report as “‘having found himself,’ being willing now to listen, 
coéperate, and partake in the class program. The parent report 
indicates changes in Daniel’s behavior along similar lines. This 
is called ‘‘a greater evenness of disposition and seeming so much 
happier.”’ His attitude in play also changed and he no longer 
resented being the loser in games or accused others of cheating. 

Here is a youngster who was suddenly stricken with polio. 
After the initial attack he was subjected to maternal oversolici- 
tude during the convalescing stage. As is the case with many 
polio victims, Daniel tended to withdraw more and more from 
group contacts. In the permissive atmosphere of the play group 
he was at first still very much withdrawn and cautious. He was 
content to observe from a distance. He was in no way pushed 
by the therapist. Gradually he came to realize the genuineness 
of the situation. He moved slowly from the extreme periphery 
to the very heart of the group situation. His withdrawing 
behavior gave way first to slight participation, then to moderate 
expression of feeling, and finally to a violent catharsis of feeling. 
He was then able to deal with problems posed by his past over- 
protected experience both in reference to the home situation and 
the school situation. He felt more secure in his relations with 
others as a result of this non- (or at least minimally-) threatening 
group situation. The vicious circle of his withdrawing behavior 
was broken. He proceeded to an improved adjustment and to a 
less threatened existence in all situations. 





* A study of this type is now underway. 
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Janet. On the basis of the therapy protocols and the reports, 
there is no indication of any improvement in Janet’s behavior as 
a result of the therapy program. While a later follow-up might 
possibly indicate some change in the direction of improvement, 
other things being the same, we must consider that the therapy 
evperience was a failure insofar as Janet is concerned. 

There are several hypotheses which might be considered as 
explanations of the inadequacy of the group situation for her. 
She was the only girl in the group among four boys which may 
have made the situation threatening for her inherently. Sec- 
ondly, Fleming and Snyder,‘ in summarizing their study in 
non-directive group therapy, noted that around the age of ten 
(Janet was nine years old) there seemed to be an adjustment 
problem for children to opposite sexed adults. It is conceivable 
that this factor was operating to inhibit therapeutic progress. 
The therapist, however, is inclined to accept these hypotheses 
as partial explanations of the failure of therapy for Janet at 
the very most and as things which the non-directive situation, 
if it is adequate, should be able to overcome. In trying to 
explain why therapy was not adequate in this case it should be 
noted that Janet was absent for three consecutive therapy 
sessions: the fourth, fifth, and sixth. This was at a relatively 
early period in the program. When Janet returned to therapy 
after her three-week absence she had to ‘start again’ from the 
beginning, so to speak. Thus it was not until the tenth and 
eleventh meetings (the fourth and fifth after her return) that she 
began to express some of her feelings in her play, a point which 
other group members had reached by the fifth and sixth meeting. 
The twelfth and last therapy meeting was a particularly crucial 
one for her as she completed her wave of aggression and was 
beginning to settle down once again. C. indicated in his com- 
ment after the eleventh meeting that Janet seemed to be passing 
through a stage which Daniel had gone through six meetings 
earlier. In evaluating the twelfth meeting, C. noted that Janet’s 
aggression seemed to have been spent and that therapy was end- 
ing at a particularly bad time for her. It was C’s feeling that 
despite the possible adverse factors mentioned Janet might well 
have shown some improvements had therapy lasted several more 
meetings. This, however, must remain a moot point. 

George was with the therapy group for only nine meetings and 
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was absent for two of these. Yet in the short space of time he 
was a member of the group, there is agreement from all avail- 
able sources that therapy was a profitable experience for him. 
George is a youngster who had been pushed around pretty much 
all his life. He had been going from hospital to hospital with 
people constantly directing him in terms of institution routines. 
In the face of such a program he had become negativistic in 
school, was failing in his work, and was obtaining satisfaction by 
beating up the other children in his class. In the therapy situa- 
tion George started by displaying the same type of aggressive 
behavior which had typified his classroom manner. He was 
surprised not to becurbed. It was hard for him to accept his free- 
dom at first, but he eventually did and found it very gratifying. 

We are particularly fortunate, as noted in Table I, in having 
a detailed record of George’s feelings as a result of a series of 
voluntary phone calls from his mother. He told his mother that 
he enjoyed the group very much, that he was happy to be able 
to do what he wanted to without being yelled at for doing things 
wrong, and to have found someone who was nice to him. His 
fondness for the therapy situation, said his mother, changed his 
negativistic attitude towards school and his teacher. As a result, 
George’s school work improved considerably. George also 
worked out several problems in connection with his physical 
condition. It was interesting to note that at no time during 
therapy was there any indication of the chorea which George 
reputedly had. 

In his mother’s report, it was indicated that, because George 
found understanding and freedom of expression in the group 
situation, he became much more self-confident. His behavior 
at home and his relation with his playmates showed improve- 
ment as a result. It is of interest, also, to note that George’s 
mother reported that she felt she had been helped personally as a 
result of her son’s improvement. 

It is evident that there was considerable progress for George 
when he left the group situation after nine sessions following an 
examination by the cardiologist. He left the group abruptly. 
This fact probably prevented even greater progress in the direc- 
tion of a better adjustment, but nevertheless it seems safe to 
assume that the group experience was in many ways & very 
valuable one for him. 
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Peter was a markedly aggressive youngster who came from a 
‘broken home.’ His aggression was a consequence of being 
shifted around a great deal and a desire to achieve status and 
gain attention resulted. A very bright youngster, Peter had 
sought always to be the leader in the class situation. At home 
he had been argumentative and rebellious. 

In the early stages of therapy he was extremely aggressive and 
constantly tested the limitations. In the group situation his 
aggression was not limited. Not being squelched or threatened, 
he gradually came to modify his aggression considerably and 
behave in a more socially approved manner. 

The final parent report regarding Peter indicated many 
improvements in behavior although some, it was noted, might 
be due to changes which had taken place in the home situation. 
His rebelliousness disappeared at home and his desire to be the 
leader in the school setting became less evident. An honor 
student already, Peter’s grades went still higher during the 
therapy program. We have already cited an indication of how 
Peter dealt with the problem resulting from his handicap in the 
group situation.?, Such behavior was typical of him throughout 
therapy. 

As a general commentary, it should not be forgotten that the 
entire evaluation of therapeutic progress has been made from 
the point of view of observed improvements in social adjustment 
in two situations—home and school. On that basis it would 
seem that following the group-play experience, three of these 
children showed considerable improvement in behavior in home 
and in school, one showed some slight evidences of gain, while the 
fifth gave no indication whatsoever of any improvement. 

It should be borne in mind that such a review of results takes 
into account only one dimension—social adjustment. It is 
difficult to say how many of these youngsters felt personally 
unhappy when they entered this program, and what changes, if 
any, in their feelings resulted from their experience. With 
regard to this latter question, one can only piece together occa- 
sional remarks by the children. All expressed a liking for the 
group. All seemed genuinely sorry to see it end. All five 
follow-up reports by the teachers indicated an expressea liking 
for the program by the children, while four of the five parent 
reports (Peter’s excluded) reported the same feeling expressed in 
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the home situation. It would seem reasonable to conclude, 
apart from the question of whether or not the situation made 
happier children, that at least the children were happy in the 
situation. 

This study which was described elsewhere has tended to sup- 
port the thesis that the non-directive group therapeutic approach 
is applicable to the orthopedically handicapped child. However, 
there are several departures in technique which should be briefly 
considered. 


THE QUESTION OF LIMITATIONS 


Axline states: ‘‘ The therapist establishes only those limitations 
which are necessary to anchor therapy in the world of reality 
and to make the child aware of his responsibility in the relation- 
ship.”” In the case of group therapy with the handicapped such 
is also the case, but there must be additional limitations in terms 
of the specific handicap of the particular:child (his reality). 
Whereas ball-playing and strenuous physical activity may have 
a prominent place in the therapy group of physically normal 
children, it would not be desirable for the severe cardiac, for 
example, to partake in any such activity. Thus, the non- 
directive group must operate within a matrix of limitations which 
protect the child from physical injury resulting from his handi- 
cap. This raises an important point insofar as structuring is 
concerned, i.e., whatever limitations are set must be set for all 
members of the group alike in the interests of consistency. It 
would be an extremely unhealthy situation, if not out and out 
threatening, to have a group made up of three children who could 
play ball and two who could not. A natural corollary of this 
point of view and a hypothesis for further experimental investi- 
gation would be that a more homogeneous group of children in 
terms of physical handicap (or more specifically in terms of 
physical limitations as to what they could do in the therapy 
situation) would be more conducive to therapeutic progress. 

Axline, in discussing the problem of the presentation of limita- 
tions to the group, advocates a policy of holding off as long as 
possible in the establishment of additional limitations. Once 
again, while this seems sound for the physically normal child, 
the therapist working with the handicapped child may not always 
have as much leeway. For example, if there should happen to 
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be a hemophilia patient in the group, the therapist could not 
afford to take the chance of having the child hit even once by 
another child because of very drastic possible consequences. In 
some emergency situations the therapist might well be forced to 
resort to physical means to forestall possible serious injury to 
such a child. The general point connected with this example is 
that the therapist, while dealing with some handicapped children 
may not be able to allow any delay whatsoever in citing and 
enforcing the limitations, and may even be forced to run the 
risk of anticipating the child in citing such limitations when the 
child puts himself or another child in jeopardy as a result of his 
actions. 

Certain groups of physically handicapped children are so much 
more prone to serious injury than is the physically normal child 
that a real problem is presented to the therapist who works with 
them. In this relatively more rigid enforcement of limitations, 
it is doubly important that the therapist be keen in reflecting 
the feelings of the child and insuring that he carries away the 
feeling that he is fully accepted. 


ABSENCE 


Because his mobility is in many cases impaired by his disa- 
bility, the physically handicapped child, particularly the ortho- 
pedic, is apt to have poorer attendance at a day school than 
would the physically normal child. This raises several points 
of interest for the therapist. If the average physically handi- 
capped child is subject to more absence than the normal child, 
his therapy experience insofar as attendance is concerned is 
shorter than would be the same amount of calendar time for the 
normal child. Other things being equal, it would seem that the 
therapy experience for the handicapped would have to be 
planned to be slightly longer than for the normal child to 
compensate for more frequent absence. This does not consider 
the possible retarding influence of an absence insofar as the child’s 
therapeutic progress is concerned or the fact that because of the 
frequent absences the group composition is different at almost 
every session. These factors too might tend to lengthen the time 
of therapy, although such a statement is largely speculative. 

The additional problem of multiple consecutive absence 
warrants consideration. In the group here considered one child 
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was absent for three consecutive meetings in the early stages of 
therapy, and, as previously noted, she practically had to start 
over again when she returned to the group. While variations 
will occur depending on the particular child, the situation, and 
the stage of therapy, it may be found that to return to the group 
is perhaps of little value to the child who misses three or four 
consecutive meetings. 

As a general measure to deal with the question of frequent 
absence, it seems safe to recommend a slightly larger group to 
allow for absence than is customary with normal children. It is 
recognized that questions of absence may be pertinent to some 
therapy groups with the physically normal child, but, since the 
handicapped child is far more ‘absent-prone,’ the problem is in 
sharper focus in this context. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


It has been stated that this study was of an exploratory nature. 
Its basic purpose has been to determine whether or not the 
methods of non-directive group therapy are applicable to physi- 
cally handicapped children or what modifications are necessary. 
It has been conducted at a very gross level, and the results must 
therefore be taken as suggestive. Having established in broad 
terms the applicability of the method to the handicapped child, 
it would seem that some suggestions are in order for a more care- 
ful research program, designed to study the question more 
accurately and precisely and to avoid some of the pitfalls of the 
present investigation. 


The Need for a Better Recording System 


In the present study, the therapist served as a recorder of the 
therapy sessions. The net result of this was that the protocols 
which were obtained were frequently incomplete. More impor- 
tant, the therapist was not able to work with the children as 
adequately as he might have been able to do had he not been 
concerned with recording. It is the feeling of the therapist that 
the taking of notes detracted in some measure from the effective- 
ness of the therapy. While the approach may have been justified 
in this particular study in terms of the importance of having 
some record of the proceedings, it is apparent that the system 
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which was used is inadequate for a carefully controlled research 
program. Ideally, the best method for recording the therapy 
sessions would be a combined motion picture and electric record- 
ing device. Where such facilities are lacking, observers stationed 
behind a one-way screen to keep as detailed and accurate a record 
of the proceedings as possible would be satisfactory. In any 
event, two problems should be avoided: first, the therapist should 
not be burdened with any recording duties and thus be com- 
pletely free to devote his entire attention to the children; and, 
secondly, there should be no one else in the therapy room besides 
the therapist. Any observer or recorder, no matter how aloof 
he may seek to remain, becomes an integral part of the situation 
so long as he is in the therapy room. 


The Need for an Adequate Evaluation Program 


Under this general heading of evaluation there are several 
points of considerable importance which should be noted. The 
first of these is objectification. The meagre evaluative informa- 
tion obtained in this study has been qualitative in nature. A 
comprehensive group experimental program should include a 
complete set of tests to be administered before therapy begins, 
at its conclusion, and one or more times thereafter after the 
passage of a period of time. Such a battery of tests might well 
include an intelligence test, objective personality test, projective 
test such as the Rorschach or the TAT, and some sociometric 
device. It would seem important in this connection for the 
testing program to be structured as apart from the therapy 
program, and for a person or persons other than the therapist to 
administer the tests. School grades are another source of objec- 
tive data which might bear some investigation over a period of 
time. 

A second problem of evaluation concerns itself with considera- 
tion of more carefully planned qualitative data. In the present 
study the qualitative data consists of an essay type report by 
teacher and parent before and after therapy. In a more ade- 
quate program, such static reports might well be augmented by 
actual interviews designed to get at the more dynamic aspects of 
the behavior problems of the children. A further possibility is 
that of actually interviewing the group members with regard to 
their experience at some time after the program has been con- 
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cluded. If the facilities are available it would seem best to record 
all such interviews electrically. 

A third consideration is that of the general need for follow-up. 
While this point has been hinted at indirectly in the above para- 
graphs, it is important enough to merit separate mention. In 
the present study we have compared the status of the children 
before the therapy program got underway and at its conclusion. 
Such a procedure overlooks several important possibilities. 
First, it is conceivable that any ‘gains’ observed in the group 
situations are highly cyclical or temporary in nature. On the 
other hand, it is equally possible that the group experience may 
have succeeded in reversing the direction of the child’s behavior, 
but in such a small amount that the change is not apparent after 
the relatively short period of time which has elapsed at the end 
of the program. It may be that only after the passage of a period 
of time that the real improvements may be observed. In con- 
sideration of the fact that the ultimate validation of a (group) 
therapy program lies in time, a careful and exhaustive follow-up 
program seems essential. 

Lastly, an evaluation program in group therapy should not 
overlook the possibility of the use of the control group method 
for purposes of clearly demonstrating the fact that it is the 
therapy situation which is the critical factor responsible for any 
observed changes in adjustment and behavior. Using such a 
technique and matching the groups in terms of such factors as 
age, sex, IQ, physical handicap and emotional problem, would 
demonstrate more convincingly whatever generalizations can be 
made concerning the effects of therapy as opposed to such possi- 
ble considerations as the mellowing influence of time, the excellent 
teacher care given to handicapped children and other related 
factors. The control group technique might be used in many 
Ways; i.e., matched handicapped children who have not had 
therapy, matched physically normal children who are exposed 
to group therapy. 

Since only a relatively few children can be dealt with in any 
single therapy group, there is need for experimentation on a larger 
scale, with all types of handicapped—mentally retarded, visually 
handicapped, hearing loss children, and other types of orthopedic 
children. 
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SOME LIMITATIONS OF GROUP THERAPY 


While the non-directive group therapy method may well 
represent a tremendous contribution to the treatment of emo- 
tional problems in both the normal and the handicapped child, 
the greatness of the contribution should not obscure the immen- 
sity of the task. It should be recognized that in many respects 
the child may not be able to derive as intense therapeutic value 
from the group situation as he might from an individual play 
therapy situation, and that certain children may not be suited 
to a group play situation (in terms of physical handicaps and/or 
personality make-up). There should be considerable exploration 
into the question of how best to complement the group experi- 
ence if needed with such other services as individual counseling 
or play therapy. There should be some sensitivity to problems 
of grouping and adequate materials. The question of intelligence 
as a factor irl amenability to therapy and in grouping also war- 
rants consideration. 

All these have been suggestions for a more comprehensive 
research program in non-directive group play in general, with 
particular reference to the handicapped child. Some of the 
criticisms more specific to the study which has been described 
are to be considered. 


More Careful Selection of Materials for the Play Situation 


While it is the feeling of the present authors that the most 
important contribution of the therapy experience is the provision 
of a situation in which the children are fully accepted as they are 
and one which is devoid of threat for them, there would appear 
to be certain materials and equipment which will be more con- 
ducive to good therapy than some others. In the present study 
the play-room was a regular kindergarten room which lacked 
many such items including expressive materials, water facilities, 
doll-play facilities, sand and considerable other equipment which 
might be valuable to the children in working out their problems. 
While there is no dogma on the question of what materials would 
be best for the play situation, certainly a list such as that pre- 
sented by Axline would seem to be a better starting point than 
a normally equipped kindergarten room. 
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Shifting the Scene of the Meetings 


It does not seem possible accurately to measure the effects of 
having moved the scene of therapy for one session (tenth), but 
there is some room for speculation as to the general theoretical 
implications of this move. Moving the locus of therapy was 
originally justified on the basis that the new room would provide 
some materials not available in the regular therapy room which 
were more conducive to working out personal problems. The 
new meeting place necessitated that the therapist abandon to 
some extent the permissiveness of the therapy situation in order 
to maintain the children’s safety while traveling. It put the 
group in a strange new situation and they were far more con- 
cerned with questions about the University and Clinic than 
anything else. It brought up to some extent insecurity and 
uncertainty as to future meetings in the minds of the children 
and in general offered very little to compensate for these debit 
factors. In terms of the number of new variables and the con- 
fusion added to the general situation, it is felt that moving to a 
different therapy room for the one meeting contributed nothing, 
and was if anything a retarding influence in the over-all program. 


General Administrative Problems 


Several other issues developed as a result of administrative 
requests during the course of the therapy session. Since the 
equipment of the therapy room was definitely not expendable, 
it was necessary to increase the limitations from time to time in 
terms of making sure that nothing got seriously damaged. The 
school administration was not aware of the importance of pre- 
senting limitations during the course of the therapy program and 
abiding by them; thus it was necessary on a few occasions to 
modify more and more the things which could be done and 
increase the areas which were out of bounds. While the absolute 
value of the number of limitations in the room is relatively unim- 
portant, it is important to establish those limitations at the very 
beginning and adhere to them closely. To continually change 
limitations and add to them (which was done as the therapy 
threatened the school situation) tends only to breed insecurity 
and confusion in the children. 
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A more general problem is suggested herein, i.e., the question 
of conducting a therapy program subordinate to a school struc- 
ture. We have already pointed out some of the difficulties in 
this connection. There are several others. In one of the parent 
reports following therapy it was pointed out that one of the 
children was afraid to really ‘cut loose’ because he thought that 
either his teacher or principal might see or hear about some of the 
things he was doing. Another youngster (Peter) constantly 
asked C. to say goodbye about ten yards away from the classroom 
door following each therapy session. He was clearly striving to 
define C. as apart from the school, to maintain the integrity of 
the therapy situation. This may well be damaged in the eyes 
of the children by so simple a perception as a cordial interchange 
of greetings by teacher and therapist, particularly so if the child 
is on bad terms with the teacher. Despite all structuring to the 
contrary, the child may well be operating under the threat that 
his actions in the group situation will be revealed to enemy 
sources. Still another potential problem in this respect is the 
question of drastically changing adjustment demands on the 
child as he leaves the permissive therapy group and returns to 
the relatively authoritarian classroom discipline where the 
activities of the therapy situation is intolerable. 

While we are by no means trying to prove that therapy is 
impossible within a school structure, we do hope to suggest some 
possible pitfalls of having the therapy group subordinate to the 
school routine, and to suggest, other things being the same, that 
there may be advantage in having therapy take place on more 
neutral grounds when this is a practical possibility. 

A few of the more obvious outgrowths of this preliminary 
investigation have been cited. On the basis of this exploratory 
study we have found the non-directive group play therapy 
approach to be applicable with certain modifications in dealing 
with the emotional problems of orthopedically handicapped 
children. Our investigation has raised many issues and left 
many questions unanswered. The field of the handicapped 
child is a particularly fruitful one for the utilization of therapeutic 
techniques. It is hoped that there will be energetic future 
research in therapy designed toward helping maladjusted handi- 
capped children to a happier life experience. 
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AN EVALUATION OF AN EXPERIMENTAL READ- 
ING PROGRAM FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS 
WILLIAM SHELDON 


School of Education 
Syracuse University 


AIMS OF THE STUDY 


A wide discrepancy between reading scores and scores in other 
areas was revealed in a selection study’ of students entering the 
Syracuse University College of Medicine. This difference was 
most marked when one compared the low scores in rate of reading, 
vocabulary, and a general ability to interpret reading materials, 
with scores found on tests of intellectual ability and general 
aptitude. This disparity is particularly significant when one 
realizes that many of the reading scores of the medical students 
were below the median reading scores of entering college freshmen. 

It was suggested by the Dean of the College of Medicine that 
an experimental class in which reading and study skills were 
taught should be set up by the Reading Clinic of the University. 
Any medical student who felt the need for improving his reading 
and study skill ability could then volunteer for this course. 

This experimental class was organized in the fall semester of 
1946 with the following aims. 

A) To correct the general inadequacies demonstrated by the 
students on the Iowa Silent Reading Test. The areas of weak- 
nesses revealed by this reading test were: (1) low comprehension 
level, (2) slow rate of reading, (3) restricted vocabulary develop- 
ment, (4) lack of skill in following directions. 

B) To meet the needs expressed by the students themselves. 
These were: (1) a need for the improvement in general note-taking 
in lectures and from books, (2) help in writing concise reports, (3) 
aid in the improvement of their general vocabulary, (4) aid in 
reviewing for examinations over a long and short term period, (5) 
a better developed skill in interpreting the charts and diagrams 
which appeared in their medical books and journals. 

C) To attempt to discover whether the rate of reading and the 


1 Kendall, W. E., and Hahn, M. E. ‘The Use of Tests in the Selection 
of Medical Students by the College of Medicine of Syracuse University.”’ 
The American Psychologist, 2, August 1947, p. 297. 
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level of comprehension could be improved in a short period of 
time and whether any major changes in habits of reading and 
study skills could take place in students who had had five or six 
years of college training and who had already established poor 
reading and study habits. 


POPULATION 


Nineteen medical students volunteered to attend a fifty-minute 
class twice a week for a nine-week period. Three students 
dropped out before the completion of the course, thus leaving 
two women and fourteen men. Ten of these sixteen students 
were members of the freshman class, and six were members of the 
sophomore class of the Medical School. Fourteen class members 
had received Bachelor’s or Master’s degrees in various science 
areas in preparation for Medical School, while two of the students 
had completed three years in pre-medical work. 

The group taking the course appeared to be representative of 
the rest of the Medical School students in so far as intellect, 
general scholastic ability, and personality were concerned. 
Reading was the one area in which these students were not 
representative of the group. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 


A wide array of test material was available to the author 
concerning each student. This included the American Council 
of Education Test, the Coéperative Reading Test, the Minne- 
sota Clerical Test, the Minnesota Paper Form Board, the 
Minnesota Personality Inventory, the Kuder Preference Record, 
the Strong Vocational Interest Inventory for Men, and for the 
women the Women’s Form of the Strong Blank. 

The group met twice a week for an hour class over a nine-week 
period of the first semester, 1946-47, at the Psychological 
Services Center of Syracuse University. Each student was given 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test at the beginning and at the end 
of the course. Table I indicates the status of each student on 
the AM form of the test which was given at the beginning of the 
course, and on the BM form of this same test which was admin- 
istered at the end of the course. The rate of comprehension is 
also presented for each student. 
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A daily record of his progress in reading was kept by each 
student during the nine-week period. This progress was meas- 
ured in terms of an improvement in comprehension level and in 
rate of speed. 

During the first thirty minutes of each class the stress was laid 
upon the gross increase of speed and a raising of the student’s level 
of comprehension. A reading selection based on material of 
general interest was given to each student. The student read 
the material as quickly as he could, keeping track of his own time, 
and pushing himself as fast as he was able. There was no par- 
ticular urgency in this matter, but each student was encouraged 
to improve his present reading speed. A glance at Table I will 
indicate in part the success of the exercises on the improvement of 
speed of reading. The range of improvement was from thirty- 
nine to one hundred seventy words per minute with the com- 
prehension level staying approximately the same as his first test 
score. 

After each selection the student took a short comprehension 
test on the material read. Both the results of the comprehension 
test and the reading test were recorded by the student on his 
individual chart. The previous scores on the chart served to 
give the student an indication of the progress that he was making 
in rate and comprehension. He competed with himself, there- 
fore, against his own former rate of speed and against his own 
level of comprehension. 

The materials for this free reading were selected from such 
sources as the Reader’s Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, and 
the New Yorker magazines. 

The second half of the class period was devoted to a discussion 
between the instructor and the students on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the improvement of vocabulary, concentration, 
memorization, and the reviewing for and taking of examinations. 

The students questioned the use of the free type reading 
material. They were concerned about the transfer effect 
between this material and the type of reading they would do in 
such subjects as dissection and pathology. 

It was decided that the medical students would select units of 
reading material from Shearer’s The Manual of Human Dissection, 
one of their textbooks. After the units were selected the students 
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made up comprehension questions for them. The units were 
then mimeographed and administered to the students. After 
several units were used it was decided that medical material could 
not be learned adequately in this manner because medical 
material: . 

1) Was more complex and needed a more thorough digestion 
than the free type material. 

2) Required a closer attention to finer details and more specific 
understanding than the general type of material. 

3) Was written around descriptive charts and diagrams, and 
reading had to alternate with a study of the charts. 

The students requested that they be allowed to work on 
tachistoscope exercises with the hope of increasing their span of 
recognition and improving their rate of reading. This experi- 
ment began a little too late to show adequate results, but did 
arouse considerable interest. 

A series of slides was made for these exercises using from four 
to thirteen different digits. A few of the students were able to 
recognize as many as nine digits flashed in one-seventy-fifth of a 
second; however, the majority of the students seemed to reach a 
plateau at the seven digit level. 


RESULTS 


Table I presents the results of the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
which were administered at the beginning and at the end of the 
course. When the students took the first form of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test (AM), only three of them scored at the fiftieth 
percentile or above. This meant that only three students of 
the group reached or exceeded the average score for entering 
freshmen. 

The second form of the Iowa Silent Reading Test (BM), 
administered at the end of the score, revealed that all but two 
of the students had reached or exceeded the fiftieth percentile. 
The two students who did not reach the fiftieth percentile showed 
significant gains in centile points. The spread of the gain in 
centiles for the entire group was from two to thirty-seven points. 
The median growth was twenty-two centile points. All of the 
students improved in their speed performance as shown by Table 
I. The range of the improvement in speed was from twenty to 
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one hundred seventy-five words per minute with the median 
rate of improvement eighty-five words per minute. 


TABLE I.—Scores or 16 StruDENTs ON THE IowA SILENT REApD- 
ING Test, Revisep Forms AM anp BM, 1939 Eprrion 





Percentile _  |Rate of Comprehension} Nymber 
Stu- Rating of Ses- 


dent | av | pm | Growth! ant | BM | Growth! sions 











40 60 20 282 | 395 113 12 
25 60 35 253 | 275 22 15 
38 60 22 217 | 300 83 13 
18 40 22 188 | 250 62 15 
32 65 33 250 | 322 72 11 
28 65 37 216 | 312 96 10 
30 67 37 170 | 223 53 15 
75 77 2 245 | 320 85 16 
25 55 30 215 | 312 97 13 
10 50 78 28 256 | 427 171 16 
il 47 58 11 253 | 291 39 11 
12 14 22 8 139 | 291 152 15 
13 30 53 23 226 | 291 65 14 
14 40 50 10 188 | 283 97 14 
15 50 65 15 248 | 385 137 13 
16 35 50 15 260 | 312 52 15 


CON Or WD 


























From the daily charts of the students in the course a composite 
chart of the improvement of rate of speed shows a gradual 
increase in rate from two hundred fifty-five to four hundred 
fifteen words per minute. The author questions the permanency 
of the newly acquired habits and intends to make another survey 
on a similar group of students over a period of years to find 
whether or not changes accomplished in mature adults in basic 
reading and study habits are of a permanent or transitory nature. 

There is also some doubt in the author’s mind concerning the 
type of material which should be used to improve rate and com- 
prehension level. Further study might reveal, first, whether 
improved rate gained by reading easy material could be trans- 
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ferred to a reading of more difficult material, and second, whether 
it would be better to practice on the material used in the actual 
courses instead of unrelated but easier material. 

The author and his coworkers are considering the best use of 
tachistoscope exercises during this present year. After working 
with fifty or more students in a controlled situation over a period 
of three or four months, more data as to the effectiveness of the 
tachistoscope will be available. 
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A NOTE ON AND SOME SUGGESTED METHODS 
FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE 
VALIDITY COEFFICIENT 


E. H. HSU* 


Catholic University of America 


The most difficult and yet important task in devising a measur- 
ing tool in psychology or education is probably the determination 
of its validity coefficient. It is rarely as high as its reliability 
coefficient and is usually too low to be of any real service in 
predicting or diagnosing individual cases. The difficulties seem 
to lie in the fact that an ideal criterion for validating the scale or 
test is hard to select. Here, too, the problem of reliability in 
the criterion itself is important, since it is itself a measure. 
Indeed, this problem of reliability inherent in the criterion has 
been more than often neglected in the literature. Time and 
again the reported validity coefficients of scales and tests have 
probably revealed only a limited phase of the real validity of the 
measurement, simply because the selected criterion is unsatis- 
factory and the reliability of the criterion itself has been neg- 
lected. The present paper is an attempt to solve this problem and 
to suggest some methods in determining the validity coefficient. 


(1) CRITERIA FOR A VALIDITY COEFFICIENT 


A measurement is here used to indicate a test or a scale. The 
former implies a device to measure that part of traits which is 
called ability, and the latter to measure the so-called non-ability 
traits. The criteria for ascertaining the validity of a measure- 
ment as generally used may be enumerated as follows: 

a.) The outcome of an activity; e.g., failure or success in 
schools or in a vocation, or in any other field that a measurement 


‘is supposed to predict. 


b.) A similar measurement with known validity. 
c.) Associates’ ratings. 
d.) Self-rating. 





* The writer is grateful to Professor Jack W. Dunlap for his many helpful 
suggestions. 
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e.) Factors in factor analysis. 

f.) The diagnosis or authoritative statement from qualified 
persons other than associates’ ratings. 

g.) Type of samples grouped according to a criterion; e.g., type 
of inmates in an institution, type of vocation, etc. 

h.) The internal consistency; e.g. the total score of a battery 
of subtests is taken as the criterion for validating the items. 

i.) Curve-fitting of the scores to a known law. 

j.) A derived function; e.g. the most predictable criterion, an 
allied method of e). 

The first eight criteria mentioned above are probably the most 
used devices. One usually contends with any one of them to 
ascertain the validity of a measurement. Hotelling! was proba- 
bly the first one to call attention to this serious defect and formu- 
lated the approach of multiple criteria. He showed a method 
for correlating the multiple predicting criteria with the multiple 
dependent variables. The method is essentially to find the 
largest latent root of a set of characteristic equations. Such a 
root is also the variance of the maximized multiple correlation 
coefficient between the two teams of variables. This method is, 
however, prohibitive if the predicting variables and the depend- 
ent variables are numerous, even if the iterative or matrix-squar- 
ing method is used for approximating the largest latent root. A 
very simple method for practical use can under certain condi- 
tions make a closer approximation to the true validity coefficient 
without going into elaborated computational devices. The 
method suggested in this paper is to reverse the usual practice 
in that the measurement is taken as the criterion, while the 
‘validity criteria’ as mentioned above are taken as the predicting 
variables. Thus it is possible, the same as Hotelling’s with more 
refined approach, to take more than one criterion into considera- 
tion and even to evaluate the relative importance of each criterion 
selected according to the regression weights. Thus it will give 
rise to a validity coefficient that is derived not from one criterion, 
but from a team of selected criteria. In so doing, one probably 
can judge the approximation to the true validity of a measure- 
ment with more confidence. 





' Harold Hotelling, ‘‘The most predictable criterion.” J. Edu. Psychol., 
Vol. xxv1, 2, 1935, 139-142. 
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(2) THE RELIABILITY OF THE CRITERIA 


As mentioned before, there is a problem of reliability inherent 
in the criteria themselves since they are measurement of the 
trait in question. If, then, the reliability of the criteria is 
neglected, the criteria are subjected to errors. Thus, it is recom- 
mended here that the reliability coefficient of the criteria be 
supplied before they are used for determining the validity of the 
measurement. There in general would be no difficulty to furnish 
the information relative to the reliability of any of the first eight 
criteria mentioned. Thus, when the measurement is correlated 
with the criteria, it will be the correlation corrected for attenua- 
tion, and not the raw correlation. 

Combining these two concepts thus far presented in (1) and 
(2), one may write the validity coefficient as follows: 


Tacs 


Toc: a 
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where RF represents the validity coefficient approximating to the 
true one, a the measurement, c one criterion of a team of criteria, 
6 the regression coefficient, r., the reliability coefficient of the 
measurement, and r,, the reliability coefficient of a criterion. It 
should be pointed out that the #’s are determined from fallible 
measures unless the entire criterion matrix is obtained from 
infallible data. In fact, such a matrix probably can never be 
achieved. The §’s probably might also be corrected for attenua- 
tion. The consideration of the fact will, however, greatly compli- 
cate the formula. Thus the F is merely a second approximation 
to the true validity coefficient, whereas the uncorrected multiple 
may be taken as its first approximation. 





(3) THE UNDERLYING FACTORS OF THE CRITERIA 


In some cases it is expected to find that the intercorrelations 
of the criteria, corrected for attenuation, would be fairly high. 
If so, it would be best to ascertain first the underlying physical 
orders of the matrix of the criteria correlations. It would be the 
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orthogonal or slightly oblique factors of the criteria that should 
be used for predicting the scores of the measurement. The 
physical orders of the criteria probably is an interesting problem 
by its own virtue. Indeed, no such information has been avail- 
able as to the relative importance of the criteria for validating a 
measurement. The primary or secondary dimensionality of the 
criterion matrix is important for approximating the true validity 
coefficient of a measurement. Such information would be 
extremely valuable for the construction of psychological and 
educational tests and scales. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that after applying the correc- 
tion one has an estimate of the validity of the test, assuming 
infallibility in the criteria measures. Such a measure would 
have some theoretical value in that it sets the upper limit, pro- 
vided the 6’s were corrected also. But this does not mean that 
fallible scores of the test could also be alleviated in practice. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GARDNER Morpny. Personality. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. pp. 999. $7.50 Trade Edition; $5 Text- 


book Edition. 


In this book on Personality there is added to psychological 
literature an enduring classic. This book is impressive, repre- 
senting the mature thought and writing of Gardner Murphy, 
formerly a member of the psychology staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity, now head of the psychology department of the College 
of the City of New York, and past president of the American 
Psychological Association. The book gives evidence of broad 
scholarship. Indeed this reviewer is profoundly impressed by 
Murphy’s range and grasp of such diverse fields as genetics, 
graphic arts, music, world literature, anthropology, and history. 
If Murphy had wished there is certainty that he could have been 
equally brilliant in each of these fields. There is no doubt that 
Murphy’s earlier researches in the history of psychology have 
given him broad perspective with regard to movements in psy- 
chology and the importance of the different schools of psychology. 

Because of its erudition the book may be difficult for the begin- 
ning psychology student. It is not an elementary text by any 
means. Asa matter of fact Murphy assumes that the reader is 
already acquainted with elementary concepts in psychology and 
with these concepts in hand he proceeds to develop his own 
theories of personality structure and development. A student 
who has no understanding of the principles of genetics will have 
a difficult time with the chapter on ‘“‘ Heredity and Individual 
Growth.” The chapter on ‘‘ Conditioning,” although it contains 
a brief discussion of conditioning principles, really presupposes a 
thorough acquaintance of Pavlov’s system. 

Murphy has a unique ability of integrating the work of others 
into his own thinking. It is not uncommon for many a psy- 
chologist, in picking up a new book, to turn first to its index to 
see if his own name is listed and what kind of reference is made to 
his work. The psychologists who find their theories incor- 
porated into Murphy’s book will surely feel honored by the 
dignified and important place that he has given tothem. Many 
will find added value to their own experimental findings because 
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of the importance that Murphy has added to them through his 
own interpretations. Murphy is both fair and generous in 
referring to others. Indeed one of the high lights of the book is 
the way in which he has made application of what hitherto have 
been somewhat abstract and sterile theories. Educational 
psychologists, for instance, have frequently been accused of 
failure to apply their theories of learning to actual educational 
situations. In the chapters on conditioning—‘‘The Hierarchy 
of Conditioning,’ ‘‘The World of Symbols,” and ‘‘The World of 
Values,”—Murphy has made numerous and important applica- 
tions of basic learning principles in concrete ways to the develop- 
ment of personality. 

In a book of this scope and size there is necessarily a time lag. 
Murphy finished gathering material for this book about 1942. 
Much of it he used in his lectures in the decade preceding this 
period. In 1942 he set himself to the task of writing and devoted 
himself to this task with concentration over the next few years. 
The careful reader will note that most of the references, at least, 
the significant references, are found in the literature of the 1930’s 
and it is only occasionally that a reference within the past five 
years is alluded to in the text. Some of the writing, particularly 
the chapters on learning already referred to, undoubtedly was 
done earliest and represents Murphy at his best. On the other 
hand, there are some chapters that present earmarks of having 
been done late which also rise above the others to heights of 
inspiration, notably the chapter on ‘‘Creativeness.”’ 

This book has been conceived on a grand scale. It commences 
with personality rooted in its hereditary background and its 
organic moorings. The reader of Part I of the book would come 
away with the feeling that personality was to a large degree 
determined at birth and a function of the physical organism. 
By slow degrees, however, the influence of experience is described 
until one reaches the last section, Part VI, where the interaction 
between the individual and the social group is discussed. Mur- 
phy is so convincing in the chapter on “‘Situationism”’ that were 
one to read that chapter alone, one would feel that personality 
is in every respect a reflection of the specific situation in which 
the individual lives from day to day. Murphy conceives of 
personality as having precisely this range rooted in its hereditary 
origins and determined fundamentally by the physical body, but 
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also a product in its detail of its life experiences in a social 
situation. 

I know of no psychologist who has as few prejudices as Murphy. 
He is willing to scrutinize every school and every theory to 
extract what seems to be sound in it and to weave it into his 
thinking. Murphy does not have the emotional blindspots or 
prejudices which seem to be true of many other psychologists. 
Because of this he stands for no one limited or single point of view. 
He is sympathetic with behaviorism to a certain degree, finds 
Gestalt theory highly acceptable although this theory, too, has 
its limitations for him. Murphy draws upon Freud but finds 
value also in Adler, Jung and the modern psychoanalytic inno- 
vators. He finds value in the work of the cultural anthropolo- 
gists. As I read the book I watched carefully for any reference 
to parapsychology in which Murphy is deeply interested and in 
which he has done original investigation, but for some reason he 
saw fit not to make reference to the extra-sensory in this discus- 
sion of personality. Is that because for Murphy the extra- 
sensory phenomena belong in a pocket by themselves and are 
not yet sufficiently validated to deserve incorporation in a book 
which undoubtedly will stand as a monument of Murphy’s 
psychological career? 

However, notwithstanding his catholicity and his eclecticism, 
Murphy does not accept every point of view taken by others. 
For instance, on page 411 he takes Lasswell to task for believing 
that thinking done on the psychoanalyst’s couch expresses the 
unconscious more than thinking in ordinary life situations. 

One outstanding feature of Murphy’s writing is his attempt to 
be all-inclusive. For a while in reading this book this tendency 
was highly annoying to this reader. It would seem as though 
Murphy could never make a flat statement without having to 
qualify it and to show how the statement had limited application. 
He seems to be striving constantly to encompass more and more 
in his thinking, to be all-inclusive, to include every contingency 
and point of view. It almost seems as though Murphy had a 
horror of being limited, partial and provincial. As one reads, 
however, one swings into the spirit of Murphy’s writing and is 
glad to go along with him in exploring all of the vagaries and 
vicissitudes of a given phenomenon. This attempt to be all- 
inclusive gives the book a certain flatness. Personality is a 
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matter of heredity and of tissue organization and of inner striving 
and of sensitivity to social influence. Murphy finds it difficult 
to stress any one of these influences for fear that he will slight 
the others. 

There are a number of specific concepts and theories in this 
book that are not only stimulating but will undoubtedly be 
topics for discussion and for future experimentation. In this 
review only a few of these special concepts can be mentioned. 
Current theories of motivation seem to focus on the visceral 
drives. Murphy, however, finds a place in motivation theory 
for ‘activity drives’ and makes a good case for them, starting on 
page 107. I follow his argument, in the main, but when he is 
through I still feel a dissatisfaction with this point of view. 
Somehow the activity drives that Murphy mentions do not fit 
into the biological economy. There is no need for these drives. 
They seem to operate on a more mechanical basis as though a 
clock that is wound up must continue to tick as long as there is 
tension in the springs. Motivation on such a basis lacks bio- 
logical meaning and, I believe, also psychological meaning. 
Without having the necessary evidence to prove the point in 
every instance, it is a reasonable hypothesis that even the 
so-called activity drives operate in the service of some of the 
visceral and tissue needs. In like manner Murphy refers to 
sensory drives which also according to him seem to operate 
somewhat autonomously. 

With regard to Murphy’s discussion of learning, I marvel that 
he has done so much with a theory of learning that seems to be 
based entirely on principles of conditioning. By bringing in 
principles of ‘dominance’ and of ‘generalization’ as well as 
finding much learning a simple matter of ‘canalization’ he gets 
along with only the principles of conditioning. Probably the 
more dynamic theories of learning are really of rather recent 
origin, and the tying of learning to drive on the one hand and to 
satisfaction and reward on the other in modern discussions came 
along too late for Murphy to incorporate in his system. It is 
true that the works of Thorndike and Hull were available to him, 
but he found no need to incorporate them in his theories. It is 
interesting that there is only one reference given to the law of 
effect in the index, and in this one reference Murphy states: 
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“There is no need for a pleasure principle, a law of effect,” 
indicating how sufficient he finds a theory of learning based solely 
on conditioning principles. 

Another concept Murphy develops is that of ‘anchorage’ 
derived out of Gestalt principles. In a discussion of memory 
and cognition in the chapter, ‘‘ Autism,’ he puts the stress on the 
degree to which these psychological processes are determined by 
inner as well as outer forces. 

The sections on the self are exceptionally strong and signifi- 
cant, representing one of the best discussions of this topic in 
psychological literature. 

In view of the fact that Murphy’s point of view is largely based 
on experimental work done in the third decade (and before) of 
this century, it is remarkable how inclusive, up-to-date, and even 
forward-looking the treatment is. This only goes to show that 
the processes of integration of the findings of psychological 
research carry on beyond the validity of the separate findings 
themselves. There is something in the development of a point 
of view that integrates, straightens out and winnows the kernel 
from the chaff in the harvest of psychological experimentation. 

Notwithstanding the all-inclusiveness of Murphy’s work, it 
appears to this reviewer to be lacking in certain important 
aspects. His narrow point of view with regard to learning has 
already been commented upon. I find that Murphy does not 
satisfy me with regard to the dynamic processes in the develop- 
ment of personality. He makes little reference to anxiety and 
the references that may be found in the book are by no means 
central. Apparently Murphy has not assimilated the modern 
dynamic point of view that finds that much of personality 
develops as a defense against anxiety arising as a result of aggres- 
sive and erotic impulses which are threatened with punishment 
from zealous parents. Although Murphy is fully aware of the 
possibility of continuity in personality as evidenced in his chapter 
on this topic, somehow the threads of continuity in these dynamic 
processes are missing from his treatment. Murphy too easily 
falls back into a discussion of ‘discontinuity and typology’ as 
may be found in the chapter with that title. I do not find that 
he has given full weight to the processes of internalization and, 
consequently, his discussion of morality lacks the convincingness 
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of such recent writers as Fligeland Fromm. Formany, Murphy’s 
theory of personality is too much of a stimulus-response psy- 
chology with too little regard for the continuing influence over a 
long span of lifetime of inner forces, many of which may be below 
the conscious level but which, nevertheless, play an influential 
part in the individual’s personality development. 

In a final chapter Murphy makes one last effort to become all- 
inclusive and attempts to evaluate his own work as a phase of 
progress over a long span of time. He sees in the future a move- 
ment toward recognition of the social group as a separate phenom- 
enon and believes that present-day considerations of personality 
may be too much in terms of the separate individual. 

There is no doubt that this book is one of the outstanding 
psychological treatises of the generation and will serve as a source 
of stimulation and discussion for years to come. 

PercivaL M. SYMonpDs 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


THEopoR Rerx. The Psychological Problems of Religion. Rit- 
ual: Psychoanalytic Studies. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Co., Inc., 1946, pp. 367. 


A knowledge of the nature of the original impulses from which 
the present rituals were derived can throw significant light or 
modern as well as ancient religion. In his book, Dr. Reik 
attempts to develop such understanding by reconstructing from 
the forms of expression and hidden tendencies which the ritual, 
as he interprets it, still presents. For this purpose, he selects for 
analysis religious customs that are still practiced. The four 
examples of ceremonials he so treats are the Couvade, puberty 
rites of savages, Kol Nidre, and the Shofar. The latest forms of 
reaction formation, he concludes, reveal the same mental forces 
developing their activities in accordance with the same laws as 
in the earlier stages of development. 

Generally, he traces rites back to original totemism. Specific 
explanatory connections made include: punishment for uncon- 
scious desire to murder the father, punishment for incestuous 
wishes, resurrection rites as a refuge from the threat of castration. 
The chief reference for this style of interpretation or elaboration 
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in the study of the ritual is Freud’s Totem and Tabu, where Freud 
has shown the relationship between obsessive acts in neurotics 
and religious ceremonials. Freud writes an introduction to this 
book with unreserved praise for the author. In Reik’s work, as 
well as in Freud’s volume, the writings of Robertson Smith are 
made use of for historical background concerning the origin of 
rites and religious customs. In a sense, it can be said that the 
author does what he started out to do; namely, to throw light 
upon the operation of the unconscious factors, the mechanisms of 
facts, and the significance of the conscious influence in the origin 
and development of the ritual. 

How accurate Reik’s reconstructions are, how valid his inter- 
pretations, are certainly subject to question. This volume is not 
a study of the social psychology of religion, or an anthropological 
study. It is an elaboration of some very interesting historical 
and observational data concerning rituals when viewed in the 
light of psychoanalytic mechanisms and presuppositions. Read- 
ers expecting reports of experimental investigations of anthro- 
pological observations will be disappointed. Interesting and 
informative materials concerning religious rites are well con- 
sidered in this volume from a psychoanalytic point of view. Well 
worth reading for increased understanding of the psychology of 
religion, but not for unreserved believing, is this volume on the 
ritual. H. MELTZER 


Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Missouri 


Henry H. Kessuter. Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, New York: Columbia University Press, 1947, pp. 


274. $3.50. 


As Dr. Kessler points out, rehabilitation is rapidly becoming an 
integral part of our way of life. Rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped began as a governmental service in New Jersey in 1919, 
and spurred on by demands created by injuries inflicted on 
participants in World War II, plus the recognition of a need for 
service to the handicapped in our civilian population, it has 
assumed a réle of considerable significance in our modern social 
life. In this book the author describes the development in the 
United States, with brief reference to practices in other countries, 
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of the rehabilitation program under the following topical head- 
ings: (1) Problems of the Physically Handicapped, (2) Principles 
of Rehabilitation, (3) Rehabilitation in Practice, and (4) A 
National Program. 

The author is well qualified to discuss the problems associated 
with rehabilitation having spent twenty-eight years of continuous 
participation in this field as a civilian and as an officer in the 
armed forces during World War II. After earning the M.D. 
degree from Cornell he attended Columbia University, where he 
took his A.M. and Ph.D degrees. This background provides 
him with a wholesome attitude toward the development of the 
individual which suggests that the problems of the handicapped 
cannot be satisfactorily solved unless the person is accepted as a 
psychophysical unity and not as a series of separate structural 
units or functions. The handicapped person is an individual 
inflicted with certain malfunctions, and a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the problems of society cannot be made unless the many 
factors in his total personality be given adequate consideration 
in the rehabilitation program. Fitting a prosthesis to an 
amputee may enable him to take food without aid, but unless he 
is given an opportunity to acquire certain skills necessary for 
maintenance of a livelihood and develop an attitude which will 
permit him to adjust satisfactorily to the psychosocial prejudice 
of the general public, he cannot be classed as rehabilitated. In 
the words of the author, rehabilitation has acquired new con- 
notations: ‘‘it has come to be regarded as a creative process in 
which the remaining physical and mental capacities of the phys- 
ically handicapped are utilized and developed to their highest 
efficiency. It is an organized and systematic method by which 
the physical, mental, and vocational powers of the individual are 
improved to the point where he can compete with equal oppor- 
tunity with the so-called nonhandicapped.”’ 

Various terms have been used to describe the crippled indi- 
vidual, but the author believes that the term ‘physically 
handicapped’ possesses fewer malevolent features than other 
terminology. In his interpretation of the term it is applied ‘‘to 
those individuals who have a physical defect, obvious or hidden, 
which limits their physical capacity to work, or evokes an unfavor- 
able social attitude.’’ One of the major problems facing the 
handicapped individual in his adjustment to a normal life is the 
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unfriendly attitude assumed by prospective employers. Past 
experience has indicated that the rehabilitated individual can 
carry his obligations in industry as well as the normal person, 
but employers have been reluctant, in too many cases, to give 
the rehabilitated person a chance to prove his worth. 

The number of people in this country who would fall in the 
handicapped category is not known because of inadequate 
machinery in cataloging cases. Estimates based on the 1940 
census indicate about one-half million crippled children in the 
United States and about two-million crippled adults, exclusive 
of the war disabled. An idea of the value of a rehabilitation 
program for handicapped people is indicated by a report from 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for the fiscal year 1946. 
During this period, 36,106 physically handicapped persons were 
rehabilitated with a resultant increase in earning power from 
eleven million to fifty-six million dollars. The additional value 
to these persons in terms of a new outlook on life and increased 
emotional stability cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

No definite figures are available on the cost to the public for 
maintaining the physically handicapped, but government 
figures show that about six billion dollars have been expended in 
pensions to the disabled in World War I and that over one 
billion dollars were spent for care of the disabled in World War II 
in the first three post-war months. With pensions still being 
paid to survivors of the Mexican and Civil Wars, in addition 
to subsequent conflicts, it doesn’t put too much strain on the 
imagination to visualize a rehabilitation need which will run 
into astronomical figures for our war disabled alone. With a 
conservative estimate of two and one-half million civilian handi- 
capped persons in the United States, the problem of rehabilita- 
tion assumes an importance sufficient to warrant the guiding 
hand of the most intelligent and sympathetic leadership which 
we can muster. 

The author gives extensive treatment to the rehabilitation 
programs carried on by the armed forces because these services 
probably went further than any other group in formulating a 
well-defined program and in obtaining funds to put it into opera- 
tion. A few private and state institutions have been satisfac- 
torily equipped to service the handicapped, but the majority of 
hospitals have neither the facilities nor the trained personnel to 
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do a satisfactory job. The rehabilitation division of the armed 
forces instituted a program which included medical diagnosis 
and treatment, physical conditioning, occupational therapy, and 
educational services. Physical conditioning included various 
therapy measures such as heat, massage, electrotherapy, hydro- 
therapy, etc., in addition to participation in sports, games, and 
special exercises in keeping with the needs of the individual 
patient. Occupational therapy has moved from the basket- 
weaving, bead-making era to a more comprehensive and inte- 
grated program essential for a quick and easy adjustment of the 
individual to the actual working conditions which would confront 
him in civilian life. The potential bricklayer works with bricks, 
while the sign-painter is assigned activities peculiar to his trade. 
In the words of the author, ‘‘the modern concept of vocational 
training for the physically handicapped is to provide the type of 
education or training which will improve the powers of the 
individual so that he can secure employment on the basis of 
vocational skill and experience.” 

The problem of guidance involved in directing the handicapped 
into useful vocations poses many questions not all solved at 
present. While extensive use is being made of paper-and-pencil 
tests and various functional measures of ability and aptitude, 
Kessler warns against placing too much reliance upon these 
media in evaluating the interests and potentialities of the indi- 
vidual. Intelligent guidance demands the services of well- 
trained and sympathetic counselors who have the ability to 
organize all available data and coérdinate them in meeting the 
needs and potentialities of the total individual. 

Kessler not only presents an important social problem to the 
reader but, in addition, he presents some concrete suggestions for 
a start toward its solution. He suggests the passage of a law 
making it compulsory for all individuals to file with the state a 
universal health record. Initial registration at birth and annual 
reporting thereafter on the health status of each individual in the 
nation would be required. Such a procedure would provide 
definite information regarding the health status of all people in 
the nation and would give public health officials an opportunity 
to locate persons with defects and encourage them to institute 
corrective measures. ‘The correction of remedial defects would 
not be required, but undoubtedly much could be accomplished 
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through an intensive educational program directed toward the 
value to be derived from following corrective measures. If we 
are really interested in improving the health of the people in the 
nation, then some such plan as advocated by the author should 
be worthy of our consideration. When forty per cent of our 
adults are found to be unfit for military service it seems that it is 
time to institute measures which will facilitate the improvement 
of the health status of our citizens. A physically fit citizenry is 
a national asset which cannot be ignored, whether in peace or in 
war. 

Readers will find this an interesting and informative book, 
equally acceptable to the trained worker and the layman. It 
should be required reading for the social service worker and all 
others engaged in services which have any part in planning and 
administrating a program for the handicapped individual. 

Lioyp MESSERSMITH 


Southern Methodist University 


Gorpon Hamitton. Psychotherapy in Child Guidance. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. pp. xxii + 340. 


$4.00. 


This book by a member of the staff of the New York School 
of Social Work is a description of methods in child guidance 
employed by the Jewish Board of Guardians of New York City. 
Miss Hamilton was given the opportunity of studying records 
and attending seminars in child guidance and this book is her 
report of her study and observations. The Jewish Board of 
Guardians approaches child guidance with a distinctly psychi- 
atric and psychoanalytic orientation. There is no attempt to 
undertake short-term therapy. Cases are given the intensity of 
treatment which seems to be demanded by the nature of the 
problem presented. Whereas child guidance originally was 
conceived of as a province of the psychiatrist, now much of the 
therapeutic work has been given to the case-worker, not only in 
visiting the parents but also in dealing directly with the disturbed 
child. This growing emphasis on therapy in social case work 
parallels a movement which is engulfing many professional groups 
including psychology; each, however, bringing to the therapeutic 
task his own special background and training. Although this 
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book is written from the point of view of the social worker it 
would be profitable reading for the psychologist who wishes to 
understand some of the dynamics of processes in child guidance. 

There is an excellent chapter entitled, ‘‘The Diagnostic Process 
in Child Guidance,” which does not deal with methods of diag- 
nosis so much as with some clearly stated principles underlying 
child behavior and personality development. Considerable space 
is given in the book to the “‘child who acts out his impulses,”’ 
otherwise called ‘‘child with primary behavior disorders.”’ At 
one time these children were called psychopathic, but now this 
technical term has received a more limited meaning. Many of 
the children who were seen at the Jewish Board of Guardians 
were pre-delinquents or showed uncontrolled aggressive tendencies 
in school and home. They tended to act out impulses and did 
not show the usual neurotic signs. The discussion of the nature 
of the difficulties shown by these children and of methods of 
helping them is extremely valuable. 

A chapter on direct treatment is one of the clearest descrip- 
tions of the process of psychotherapy with children that can be 
found in the literature. Three chapters—one dealing with treat- 
ment of young children, one with the treatment of the older child, 
and a third with the treatment of adolescents—make clear the 
nature of the problems these three different ages present and 
give different methods of approach and treatment. Young 
children act out their impulses through play with little conceal- 
ment, and methods of helping them are fairly direct. In the 
latency period, however, repression has started in and some of 
the earlier problems are hidden and are difficult of access. 
Miss Hamilton recommends that children on the elementary- 
school level should be approached less through fantasy and more 
through realistic, constructive and expressive activities. When 
adolescence is reached, however, the revived impulses are again 
brought up to the surface and fantasies now become accessible 
and the child’s impulses are more easily revealed. However, 
relationships are difficult to establish in adolescence and the 
therapist must be skilful in meeting varying resistances. 

Among the newer trends is that of dealing with the whole 
family of the disturbed child, and a chapter is devoted to prob- 
lems of helping the parent as well as the child. 
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This treatment of child guidance does not deal merely with 
surface tendencies nor with superficial counseling and educational 
procedures. It is the belief of the author and of the organization 
which she was studying that children’s difficulties often stem from 
deep trends within the child and that one must be willing to deal 
with fundamental impulses of love and hate if the child is to be 
helped to become more self-directing, independent, and better 
integrated. PrercivAL M. SyMonpDs 


Teachers College, Columbia University 





